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CHAPTER I. 



*^ The love of gaming is the worst of ills, 
With ceaseless fears the blackened soul it fills ; 
Ealls health, pawns honour, plunges in disgrace, 
And turns an angel's to a demen'i^ /ace/' 



Lyttleton. 



•..>•■■ 



All things considered^ ti[*apktip Hackney's 
ignorance of the world and its ways, his 
absence of mind, and simple credulity of tem- 
per, he was as unfit to be the travelling 
tutor of the "fast party," now at Bellevue 
Villa, as the Dominie of immortal memory 
himself. 

But the dons of his college wished to serve 
Hackney ; they valued him ; his scholarship 
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made him invaluable, as a tutor, to those who 
wished really to profit by his coaching ; and 
the young Marquis was so convinced that 
'^ no end of fun " would be the result of old 
Hackney-Coach's travelling tour, that he at 
once decided that Hackney was the man. 

The history of old Hackney-Coach's long 
engagement was well known to the "fast," 
jeering young set he attended ; and he, in his 
honest, simple heart, believed their interest 
and sympathy sincere ; and when they, in 
derision, toasted Prudence Pryme, his red, 
weak eyes would fill with tears, as, bowing all 
round and standing up, he would say, " Pru- 
dence ! God bless her, and keep her, and 
make us happy together !" 

To Arthur and Edith, this constant and 
deep attachment was intensely interesting; 
and they did all they could to shield old 
Hackney -Coach from his pupils' ridicule, and 
to prevent his discovering that they ,were 
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making him and his Prudence the butts of 
their poor, heartless wit. They need not 
have feared for him ; he never suspected evil 
or falsehood in any one. 

However, the great interest which Arthur 
took in old Hackney-Coach made Roger 
Croft, who hated the former with the bitterest 
hatred, and the young Marquis, who was 
very jealous of Arthur on Edith's account, 
determined to postpone, if possible, to an in- 
definite period, the union that now seemed to 
be fast approaching. Making Bellevue Villa 
their head-quarters, Roger Croft and the 
Marquis, who were both fond of play, resolved 
to vary the scene by adjourning for a week or 
two to Spa, at which place desperate gambling, 
in its worst form, was going on. 

Roger Croft was one of the most malignant 
and malicious of men. He disliked old 
Hackney-Coach for his preference of Arthur — 
a preference which often sent a flash of 

b2 
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triumph to Edith's eyes and a flush to her 
cheek. 

As for the Marquis, he was idle, rather 
satirical, very thoughtless where others were 
concerned; and readily adopted and repro- 
duced as his own a most mischievous plan for 
postponing sine die the union of old Hackney- 
Coach with his Prudence. 

This was nothing less than to get him to 
the gaming-tables ; there, as they knew by 
experience, the taste for gambling, inherent in 
all of " woman bom," would be excited ; and 
whether, in the first instance, he lost or won, 
he was equally certain to persevere. 

Now, had Hackney been even a wicked 
man of the world, he would not, on any ac- 
count (as a travelling tutor) have shown him- 
self openly at a gambling-table, whatever he 
might have done in private ; but he was so 
simple, so confiding, and so unsuspicious, that 
when the young Marquis and Roger Croft, 
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pretending to be very much interested about his 
union with his Prudence, showed him a num- 
ber of bank-notes and napoleons, which they 
pretended to have won at the tables, and pro- 
phesied that, in one hour there, he would 
obtain the needful sum (without any one 
being at all the poorer, since it was a Govern- 
ment concern), old Hackney-Coach at once 
fell into the snare ; find without leaving him 
time to reflect, they hastily converted him 
into an elegant^ by putting on him a surtout 
of the Marquis's (who was very tall), a tie of 
fioger Croft's, and a " tile," as he called it, 
of young Melton's. This done, old Hackney- 
Coach, in company with all his pupils, left the 
bright, sunny day and the open air, and was 
soon, with a card and a purse in his hand, 
seated between the young Marquis and Roger 
Croft at a long table, at which were crowded 
pale, hollow-eyed, anxious, spell-bound slaves 
of the Demon of Play. 
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Hour after hour there they remained, lost 
to everything but the chances of the game. 
There were women — young, fair women, look- 
ing old and ugly, with their intense anxiety 
— women who ought to have been angels at 
home, fast becoming demons there ! Young 
men, who had forsaken the up-hill, thorny 
path to Fame and Fortune, with the hope of 
getting rich by one lucky throw ; and more 
than one of whom, having ventured their all, 
had in their pockets pistols wherewith, in case 
of failure, to stifle the voice of Conscience, 
and to cut short a life of Poverty and 
Despair. 

Old Hackney-Coach at first won. He went 
on, on, on, and h^^d very nearly made himself 
master of the sum necessary to enable him at 
once to reward his Prudence for the patient 
constancy of a long life. His eyes were on 
fire, his cheek. was flushed, his heart beat 
high — ^when lo! a turn of Fortune's wheel, 
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and he lost all ! — all his winnings, and much 
of his original stock ! 

By this time it was dark outside, and the 
lamps were lighted; and still on, on, on, 
played poor Hackney-Coach ! The young 
Marquis, Roger Croft, and the rest, were gone 
to a restaurateur^ s close by to dine, but Hackney 
would not stir. Suddenly Hackney thought 
he detected some sleight-of-hand with regard 
to the dice. Maddened by his losses, he rose, 
collared the croupier ^ and demanded to be 
allowed to examine a die which the latter 
had thrust into his pocket, and which Hackney 
declared was loaded. The whole table, upon 
this, rose in tumult ; a furious scuffle ensued 
between Hackney and the croupier ; two of 
the gamblers fell to the ground, as the com- 
batants, in their fierce struggle, upset their 
chairs. Suddenly the croupier drew a stiletto 
from his breast, and was about to stab 
Hackney to the heart, when the latter 
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wrenched it from him, and he would probably 
have killed him then and there, but that two 
of the gamblers, seeing the croupier's danger, 
caught Hackney by the coat-tails, and held 
him forcibly back. Even with such odds 
against him, old Hackney-Coach, maddened 
by his losses, and the cheating to which he 
owed them, and which he felt certain he had 
detected, was a very dangerous opponent; and, 
as be was still armed with the poniard which he 
had wrenched from the croupier^ there would 
certainly have been bloodshed, had not the 
young Marquis and the rest of the party re- 
turned. 

Of course, as Englishmen, they gloried in 
" a fight," and the certainty of thrashing the 
"foreigners;" as men, they could not but 
stand by .and back up their tutor, old 
Hackney-Coach. All he insisted upon was 
his right to examine the die through which 
he had been robbed of the savings of a life. 
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As all connected with the gaming-house re- 
sisted what they knew would ruin the character 
of their establishment, the Marquis, a great 
bruiser, brought his fists to bear upon the 
sallow faces of the gamblers. All his party 
followed his example ; Hackney especially 
engaging with the croupier ^ who soon gave 
in, when he saw his blood, which the Marquis 
called his " claret," soaking his embroidered 
shirt-front, as it gushed from his cut lip and 
broken nose. 

Before the police arrived. Hackney had 
possessed himself of the loaded dice. All the 
parties were taken before the Juge de Paix — 
Anglicey magistrate. The croupier was con- 
victed of cheating; old Hackney-Coach re- 
ceived back all his money, and, in the end, 
the croupier was sent to the galleys. 

Old Hackney-Coach, when he once again 
clutched the savings of a life, registered a 
solemn vow, that as it was his first, so it should 
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be his last visit to a gaming-table ; and no- 
thing that the young Marquis or his imitators 
could say ever elicited any reply beyond, 
" Experientia doceV^ 

As there was something generous about the 
young Marquis, he resolved to atone to old 
Hackney-Coach for the agony he had caused 
him, by himself, at the termination of the tour, 
making up the sum which the curate, old 
Peter Pryme, required Hackney to settle on 
his bride; and this being communicated to 
Prudence, she is working hard at her trousseau; 
and the constant old Hackney-Coach sees, at 
length, vividly before him, the much longed- 
for end of his *^ coaching-days," and the kind 
wife and happy home he has looked forward 
to for thirty years ! 



Mrs. Croft and her daughters were much 
disappointed at the result of the visit of Roger, 
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the young Marquis, and his "fast set" at 
Bellevue Villa. 

Miss Croft, Almeria, and Gloriana, were all 
pretty enough to have made some impression 
on tuxy but "fast men;" but, in addition to 
the selfish callousness to the charms of ladies 
that distinguishes such natures, they were all, 
in this and every other respect, such imitators 
of their young and noble leader, that they all 
admired Edith, and that exclusively. 

Before their departure for Spa, and after 
their return, their eyes were all fixed on her, 
because on her his lordship gazed so ad- 
miringly. On her every kind of attention 
was lavished ; the chair or couch on which 
she sat became a throne, around which a little 
Court was formed. 

Very disagreeable was all this to Edith, 
who found herself thus shut out from the only 
one she wished to have near her ; and reviving 
(in spite of recent reflection, remorse, and 
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repentance) all the demons of fury, jealousy, 
rage, and detraction, even in the bosom of 
Gloriana, the most amiable, or rather the 
least unamiable, of the Croft family. Even 
old Hackney-Coach, when he returned, found 
himself irresistibly attracted to Edith's side ; 
she was so full of gentleness and sympathy, 
and the Misses Croft were so affected, so 
unreal, so cold, and so scornful to Roger's 
tutor. 

Mr. Croft was very seldom with his wife 
and family ; he had a great deal to do in 
England in the affairs of the old Earl and the 
management of the estate. Besides, he was 
growing old, and old trees do not bear trans- 
planting. After the first novelty was over, 
continental life became odious to him. He 
missed his office ; he could not occupy, he 
could not amuse himself. He hated foreign 
cookery, whether French, German, or Italian; 
he hated cheap French wines — they disagreed 
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with him. He liked his old crusty port, his 
roast beef, his fat capons; the long-legged, 
sinewy, half-starved poultry abroad, and the 
tough, dark, stringy meat, disgusted him. 

He was very glad to get back to Croft 
Villa, and Mrs. Croft was not sorry to get 
rid of him ; for he grumbled incessantly, and 
was for ever imploring her return to her 
country and her home. 

Meanwhile, the vacation came to an end. 
Old Hackney-Coach and all his pupils re- 
turned to Oxford. The Marquis was as good 
as his word — Harkup Hackney gave up coach- 
ing; he repaired to the parsonage where 
Prudence dwelt with her old father the curate. 
The required sum was settled on Prudence, 
and in his own little church old Peter Pryme 
united the hands of those whose hearts had 
resisted the power of absence, time, chance, 
and change to sever them. 

The bride felt she was too old for brides- 
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maids, a veil, an orange-blossom wreath, 
favours, or a carriage and four. In a quiet, 
grey silk, and a neat white bonnet, with a soft 
veil, Prudence walked to church with Harkup 
Hackney, her only unmarried sister being 
present. The happy pair then returned to 
the parsonage to partake of a quiet, com- 
fortable breakfast ; after which, the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by the sister of the 
former — a pleasing old maid — set off in a fly 
for the station ; Miss Mercy Pryme being, 
according to the fashion of a former day, in- 
cluded in the wedding excursion — a great 
delight to her, for both she and the bride were 
going to London for the first time in their old 
lives. They were going to see all the wonders 
of which country people think so much, and 
Londoners so little : — St. Paul's, the Monu- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, the Crystal Palace, Ma- 
dame Tussaud's, the Zoological Gardens, the 
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South Kensington Museum, the theatres, 
Astley's, Cremorne — everything! And Mercy, 
who, five years younger than the bride, was 
(as Roger Croft observed) " no chicken for all 
that," yet entertained a hope that, among the 
myriads of marrying men with which London 
swarms, she might find a husband, and was 
in the very highest, almost hoydenish, spirits. 
Harkup (who no longer deserves the nick- 
name of " Old Hackney-Coach ") was ex- 
tremely kind and liberal; and a happier 
wedding-party never set out than that which 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hackney, and Miss 
Mercy Pryme. They were borne in the slow, 
old, prim fly to the swift train, which by 
nightfall conveyed them to London, where a 
cab deposited them at an hotel in Covent 
Garden. 
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CHAPTER II, 



" Child no more I I love, and I am woman !" 

Richelieu. 



The winter passed quietly away at Bellevue 
Villa, after the " fast set," Arthur, and Hack- 
ney had left it. The spring followed, en- 
livened for Edith by memories of the sweet 
past, and bright hopes for a sweeter future. 
But it was very dull for the Misses Croft, who 
began to feel that they were wasting some of 
the best years of their lives in a beautiful and 
silvan, but monotonous seclusion. Urged on 
by her own maternal ambition and her daugh- 
ters' discontent, Mrs. Croft resolved to quit 
the villa, which she had taken chiefly from 
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motives of economy ; and as English travellers 
v^ere beginning to enliven the hotels, the 
streets, the mountains, the lakes, and the forests 
of beautiful Switzerland, the Misses Croft then 
began to tease their mamma to let them set 
out again on their travels. 

*' So many girls have made conquests in 
trains, steam-boats, and at table-d'hSteSy'^ said 
Miss Croft. 
I " Emily Wiggins got herself engaged to 

that millionaire, Mr. Green, while they were 
weatherbound together at the Convent of the 
Great St. Bernard ; and both the Grotes got 
married to men whom they met at Interlachen 
— very good matches, too," said Gloriana ; 
"while Penelope Perkins induced young Lord 
Ulster to propose by crossing the Mer de 
Glacey and ascending Mont Blanc with him. 
It's all very well for Edith Lorraine to be 
content, sitting in these dull forests, gathering 
wild strawberries, and sketching the distant 

VOL. 11. c 
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Alps. She's a lord's daughter, and every 
man seems to fall in love with her. She can 
have her choice, from the Marquis down- 
wards ; but we must look out, and that pretty 
sharp, too, unless we mean, like Miss Pryme, 
to be brides of fifty." 

" Oh I" said Miss Croft, " Roger, who, for 
reasons of his own, wants to marry Edith — 
not for love, I promise you — set the fashion 
of admiring her. He pretends to be ruled by 
the Marquis, but in reality he rules him and 
the whole rude odious set. As for Melton, 
Danvers, Young, and Melville, they follow 
their leader' like so many sheep. I never was 
so mortified in my life as when I saw evening 
after evening passed by all those one-idea'd 
imitative fools in worshipping Edith Lorraine, 
and the little pale idiot so stuck-up by it all." 

**No, no!" said Glorianaj "you wrong 
her there. I think she despised every one of 
them — Arthur always excepted. Oh, she's 
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over head and ears in love with him ; but I 
must do her the justice to say, she treated all 
the 4ast set' very coldly." 

" And so must I," said Almeria ; " and 
well they deserve the contempt of all woman- 
kind/' 

** Ah !" laughed the saucy Gloriana, " I 
fear, in your case, sister, it was the fox and 
the grapes!" 

Almeria walked away, tossing her pretty 
head, and muttering — 

*^ The fox and the grapes indeed ! Why, 
any man of good taste would say that I've a 
much finer figure, and a much handsomer face, 
than Edith. What they can see in her I 
cannot imagine !" 



The long vacation found Edith, Mrs. Croft, 
and her daughters on their travels once more. 
The young Marquis, Arthur, and Roger Croft 
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were to join them at Interlachen. His lord- 
ship had found out the truth of the old 
song — 

" Absence makes the heart grow fonder ;" 

and, as our young aristocrats are not much 
used to practise patience where passion is con- 
cerned, he had resolved — and that resolve he 
had confided to Koger Croft — ^that Edith 
should be his before another summer came 
round. 

Edith, who had not seen her beloved since 
the Christmas holidays, was in an inward 
ecstasy ; and the Misses Croft, who had wisely 
given up all hopes of the Marquis, were all in 
high spirits ; for each had, or fancied she had, 
an admirer in a party of young fellows in 
extra English travelling costume, who either 
followed or met them everywhere ; while a set 
of foreigners were also making love, by glances, 
sighs, and little delicate manoeuvres, to the 
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three Croft Graces. For foreigners fancy that 
every travelling English family must be very 
wealthy, and every trussed-up miss in her 
turban hat, scarlet petticoat, Zouave jacket, 
and Balmoral boots, a great catch. 

Edith, who lived with, but yet apart from, 
these commonplace girls — Edith, whose life 
was an inner life of poetry, love, devotion, 
and constancy — she, of course, might have 
had her share, and more than her share, in all 
this folly and flirtation ; but there was a vir- 
gin modesty, a dignified reserve, a lady-like 
tranquillity about her, which (much as they 
admired her grace and beauty) kept in awe 
the Regent-street gents and the fortune-hunt- 
ing foreigners. 

By dint of constantly ascending the same 
mountains, visiting the same ruins, sailing on 
the same lakes, and picnicking in the same 
forests, the Crofts, the Regent-street gents, 
and the foreigners have all become acquainted. 
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The Crofts were a little disappointed when they 
discovered that the gents, whom they, in their 
inexperience, had judged by their dress and 
their airs to be young noblemen, or baronets 
at the very least, were only plain Messieurs^ 
and that their names were by no means aris- 
tocratic. They affected such military airs, 
moustachios, and conversation on drill, re- 
views, uniforms, leave, &c., &c., that Mrs. 
Croft and her daughters had hoped they were 

guardsmen. Alas ! alas ! they were only 

But we will not anticipate. 

Miss Croft's especial admirer was a Mr. 
Tippit, Almeria's beau was Mr. Cutts, and 
Gloriana's, Mr. Blower. But then, on the 
other hand, Le Comte Gonzalve de Saint Ven* 
tadour, Le Baron Leopold de Chfi-teau Kouge, 
and Le Viscomte Amfedee de la Vallee Noire, 
were at hand, ready to atone, as far as name, 
title, and illustrious descent went, for the 
plebeianism of the English admirers. True, 
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the young Englishmen were much cleaner, 
nicer, and evidently better provided with linen 
and cash than their foreign rivals ; but in spite 
of Shakespeare's exclamation, '* What's in a 
name ?" the Misses Croft were much excited 
by the idea of La Comtesse de Saint Venta- 
dour. La Baronne de Chateau Rouge, and La 
Viscomtesse de la Valine Noire, as opposed to 
Mrs. Tippit, Mrs. Cutts, and Mrs. Blower. 

How it would all end, no one could foresee; 
but although, before this rivalship in the favour 
of the Misses Croft set in, the gents and the 
foreigners had been very friendly, there was 
now something sulky about the former, and 
something fierce and belligerent in the man- 
ners of the latter, which boded a rupture, if 
not worse. 

Arthur had been a fortnight at Interlachen 
with his soul's idol, when the young Marquis, 
Roger Croft, and the rest of the imitative "fast 
set" arrived. 
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The Misses Croft were very proud to show 
off before those who had so slighted them, the 
rival adoration of the little host of aspirants 
who attended them everywhere. 

The " fast set" treated with supreme con- 
tempt and hauteur the presumption of a Mr. 
Tippit, a Mr. Cutts, and a Mr. Blower, whom, 
however, they had as yet only heard of, in 
presuming to sit down in the presence of ladies 
whom they honoured with their acquaintance; 
and the Marquis, who was very fond of quiz- 
zing, greatly exasperated the Misses Croft by 
his jokes about their having two strings to 
their bow, and two heaux to their string — such 
as they were. 

As for the foreign brigade, the '^ fast set" 
decided at once that they were mere hair- 
dressers or glovers, and that if they were 
Koger Croft, they would soon kick such snobs 
down-stairs. They tried to rouse Roger to 
this dangerous enterprise, but in vain ; Roger 
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was equally afraid of his sisters and their 
suitors. The ^^ geuts" had made themselves 
scarce, as the " fast set" said, since the arri- 
val of the young Marquis ; a great disappoint- 
ment this to his lordship, who expected no little 
sport in quizzing the snobs. 

The Marquis was so devoted to Edith, and 
his imitators followed her up so closely, that 
she had seldom an opportunity of exchanging 
a word with her heart's idol, except when 
they met in an early morning ramble in the 
exquisite mountain scenery of Interlachen. 
All the "fast set" were very late risers. 
Arthur and Edith were up betimes, and often 
saw the sun rise in that land of enchantment, 
and felt, as hand-in-hand they watched him 
flooding the lake with roses and crowning the 
mountains with gold and sapphires, that just 
such had been on their hearts, and their young 
lives, the Dawn of Love. 

One day — one very bright and glorious 
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day — an excursion to scale the mountains in 
search of a rare plant was planned by our 
travellers. And as a good dinner is included 
in all English arrangements, Mrs. Croft pro- 
posed that the excursion should be turned into 
a picnic, and that the gentlemen should sup- 
ply plenty of champagne, she undertaking 
that there should be an agreeable variety of 
cold lamb, roast beef, lobster salad, chickens, 
tongue, pigeon-pie, jelly, blanc-mange, and 
fruit pies. The foreign brigade and the 
"gents" were invited to join the picnic. 
The Marquis anticipated great fun from the 
presence of the latter; but, to his annoyance, 
and the great disappointment of the ladies, 
they did not, as Koger Croft said, " show up" 
on the occasion. Miss Croft, who really was 
in love with Mr. Tippit, pleaded a severe 
head-ache, and excused herself from joining 
the party, and they set out without her. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
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mountains, the fragrance of the air, the en- 
chantment of the scenery, the soft shadows on 
the sides of the hills, the dark chasms between 
the steep, almost perpendicular ridges, the 
soft beauty of the Alpine rose, the little dells 
full of starry wild-flowers and moist green 
moss, the silver rills that trickled down the 
rough cheeks of the crags, and formed cool, 
deep pools, where the fish loved to dwell ; the 
hardy trees, whose dark brown roots seemed 
part of the rocky substance in which they 
were embedded, but whose light green leaves 
and fantastic branches gave such grace and 
beauty to the scenery. Nature, in her wildest 
moods, had piled up these perpendicular cliffs, 
and tried to conceal their perilous depths by 
verdure and bloom. 

Mrs. Croft insisted on guides, mules, and 
everything that could ensure safety, much to 
the annoyance of the young Marquis and his 
"fast set," who, without knowing anything 
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about it, were yet so full of conceit that they 
declared they could answer for the safety of 
the ladies "without the bother of those 
regular do's^^^ the hired guides. However, 
Mrs. Croft was resolute ; and our travellers, 
minus "the gents "and Miss Croft, set off in 
high spirits. 

The Marquis and all his " set" kept close 
to Edith's mule, much to her annoyance and 

to the exclusion of her Arthur, who did not 

' I 

like to make their mutual attachment the sub- i 

ject of the Marquis's quizzing and the com- 
ments of his " set" by taking advantage of 
her preference, to lead her mule himself. But 
for the " foreign brigade," the Misses Croft 
would have been left entirely to the tender 
mercies of the muleteers. 

The absence of the " gents" was a great 
blow to the belles. Had they known the 
secret of that absence, it would have been 
greater still; as it was, they were piqued and 
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mortified, and the Baron de Chateau Rouge 
and the Vicomte de la Vallee Noire took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and made rapid 
strides in the favour of Almeria and Gloriana 
Croft. 

As for Roger, he, having no belle to beguile 
for him the steep ascent, voted the whole 
thing ^' no end of bore," and wished he could 
kick all picnics into the middle of next week. 
He did not dare intrude on Edith in the 
young Marquis's presence; and so, .that time 
might nqt be lost, he kept close to Mrs. Croft, 
consulting with her about ways and means, 
and how he was to push his own fortunes with 
Edith, when she had, as he felt certain she 
would, rejected the young Marquis. 
* * * * « 

The muleteers guided the party to a con- 
venient flat, on the top of a height, where the 
dinner was spread. Everything was excel- 
lent, including the appetites excited by the 
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pure mountain breeze. Nothing was for- 
gotten, not even the salt. Koger, who had 
an odious habit of making stale puns, let off 
a succession ; asking Edith if she would have 
" a merry thought, and some tongue to give 
it utterance ;" offering a " rib " to the Baron, 
and pie to his mamma, who was, he said, 
always ^z^ously disposed. "Stout to the 
stout," he said to Melton, who was very fat, 
and therefore did not like the joke ; and 
" sweets to the sweet," as he proffered some 
jelly to Edith. 

All the "fast set" voted him a greiat 
bore; and the Marquis, advising the ladies 
to take refuge in the sparkle of the cham- 
pagne from the dulness of Croft's stale, flat, 
and unprofitable jokes, imbibed a good deal 
of his favourite beverage himself; and in 
this, as in everything else, the "fast set" 
followed his example. 

At length the guides and Mrs. Croft began 
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to think it was high time to prepare to set 
out home ; and a little stroll among the cliffs 
was- proposed previous to remounting the 
mules. Edith, hoping to be able to ex- 
change a few words with Arthur, left the 
noisy, excited set, busy with a bet between 
the Marquis and Koger Croft, and strolled 
away in search of an Alpine rose ; while the 
Croft girls were flirting with the Baron and 
the Count, and Mrs. Croft finishing her last 
glass of champagne. Arthur was gone to see 
to the safety of Edith^s saddle, and to give 
the guides leave to sup on the relics of the 
feast. He then meant to try to get a few 
moments' tSte-a-tete with Edith, from whom 
he had been cruelly severed throughout the 
whole day. 

The ladies had all agreed to dispense with 
hoops and crinolines, as, in riding on mules, 
and climbing mountains and rocks, such ap- 
pendages were found a nuisance and an im* 
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pediment; and Edith, in her soft flowing 
drapery of delicate white muslin, looked, as 
she moved among the dark crags, picking her 
way along the narrow path, like some moun- 
tain nymph or guardian spirit of the spot. 

Presently Edith heard steps approaching ; 
her heart beat quick — ^it must be Arthur ! 
She turned to meet him. But, no ; it was 
the young Marquis, flushed, excited, em- 
boldened by champagne, and resolved, there 
and then, to declare his passion, and to make 
Edith an offer of his hand and fortune. 

Edith resolved to avoid him, and, without 
a thought of the perilous nature of the moun- 
tain passes, wound sharply round an angle of 
the crag, picked her way down a sharp de- 
clivity, and was soon lost to his view. He 
gazed, he murmured, he cursed his fate, and 
swore at himself and destiny in vain. No- 
where could he see that enchanting form ! 
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The guides grew impatient. Mrs. Croft 
and her daughters were mounted. It was 
getting dusk. Everyone was ready to set 
off, and still Edith Lorraine came not. 

White and cold with terror, Arthur rushed 
about, regardless of his own safety, shouting 
aloud the "one loved name; " and echo, only, 
answered to his call. Mrs. Croft, the giris, 
the Marquis, even Eoger, the " fast set," and 
the foreigners, who had made sure that Edith 
was hiding in sport, now began to exchange 
blank looks of terror, and to tremble and 
grow pale. The guides shook their heads. 
There was a fatal spot not far off where 
several accidents had happened — one very 
recently. They had ropes and lanterns, they 
never ascended these heights without, but 
they were of no use, since there was 
no trace or indication of Edith's where- 
abouts. 

Presently Arthur's shout was heard. The 
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guides, who knew whence the sound came, 
exclaimed in Swiss, 

" Blessed Virgin preserve us ! It is the 
Death Vfdley I He is shouting from the rocks 
above it ! " 

Again came Arthur's shout on their startled 
ears ; and still they moved not. Arthur in a 
few moments came back, deadly white — ^his 
eyes on fire, his hair on end. 

"I have seen her!" he said. "She has 
fallen from a high crag into a dark, deep 
chasm ; but I can see the gleam of a white 
dress ! What is to be done ?" 

The guides shook their heads. 

" Nothing can be done ; she is dead by this 
time," said one of them ; " and it is useless to 
risk the life of living men to save a dead 
woman !" 

" I will give a thousand pounds — ^nay, two 
thousand pounds — ^to the guide who tries to 
save her, or who brings her up, dead or . 
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alive!" said the young Marquis, trembling 
violently. 

The men shook their heads. "What is 
the use of money to dead men ?" they mur- 
mured. 

" Fools ! cowards ! bnites ! " said Arthur, 
" I will risk what you, mountain-bom, mis- 
named guides, shrink from ! Follow me, and 
obey silently and promptly all my com- 
mands !" 

They have reached the crag : down, down, 
down, deep in the darkness below, the gleam 
of the white dress is seen. 

"Now, the strongest of your ropes!" 

It was produced. 

" Now your lantern !" 

The guides gave it into Arthur's eager 
hand. 

" Now you, my lord, and you all, help these 

men to hold fast this rope. Do not you give 

. way — be sure / will not. Father in heaven, 

d2 
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give me strength to save her ! If not, blessed 
Jesus, receive my spirit !" 

With the lantern in his bosom, and the rope 
fast clutched in both his hands, Arthur swung 
himself at one fling half-way down the chasm. 
There he paused, gaining a momentary footing 
on a sloping ledge of the cliff. More eagerly 
then, he peered into the dark chasm, and saw 
the form of Edith senseless at the bottom. 
He placed the lantern on a projecting angle 
of the rock, and by the aid of the thick rope, 
he went down, down, down to the bottom of 
the dark abyss. 

Edith lay, white as her dress, and perfectly 
insensible, on a bed of moss, withered leaves, 
and loose earth. A wild hope that no bones 
were broken, no blood shed, filled Arthur's 
heart, and nerved him afresh. He threw one 
strong, brave arm (his left arm) round the slight 
form, and with his right hand* he still clutched 
the rope. The Marquis, the guides, and all 
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the men on the top of the crag, pulled bravely 
and well; and ^* a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether," at intervals, drew Arthur and 
his lovely burden (still quite insensible in his 
embrace) out of the ravine. Midway, where he 
left the lantern, he obtained a moment's foot- 
ing, and — oh, joy ! oh, rapture ! — ^he thought 
he felt the dear heart faintly flutter beneath 
his hand. 

Ah ! what a prayer of faith and gratitude 
was that which rose from Arthur's heart to the 
throne of Grace ! 

It was answered — yes, it was answered — 
as the prayer of faith and gratitude always is! 
New strength comes to Arthur's hot, sore, 
blistered, and almost relaxing hand. New 
strength is granted to those on the craggy 
summit who are pulling him up — ^for they can 
now see Arthur suspended in mid-air above 
that black abyss, and Edith in his embrace ! 

They are saved ; oh, rich reward of all-dar- 
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ing, all-enduring, all-conquering Love ! -They 
are drawn to the top — they take her from his 
arm — ^they lay her on the ground — ^he kneels 
beside her. The Marquis holds his brandy- 
flask to her lips ; Arthur chafes her hands and 
temples. Her colour returns ; she opens her 
eyes ; she smiles on Arthur ; she murmurs, 
" Heaven bless and reward you, Arthur !" 

Oh, miracle! oh, ecstasy! she is unhurt! 
Stunned and insensible, she lay at the bottom 
of the abyss, and, but for Arthur, would 
have perished there ; but falling on that soft 
bed of leaves and loose earth, she escaped 
unhurt ; and the story is told to this day by 
the " Guides," as the *^ Miracle of the Moun- 
tains;" indeed, they do not scruple to attribute 
the maiden's rescue to spiritual agency. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" They sought her both in bower and ha' — 
The lady was not seen ; 
She's o'er the Borders and awa' 
Wi' Jock o' Hazeldean." 

Scotch Ballad. 



Edith's miraculous rescue from a horrible and 
lingering death, and Arthur's brave and suc- 
cessful venture, formed a nine days' wonder 
at Interlachen. The young Marquis, who, 
as we have said, was not deficient in gene- 
rosity, and was himself a man of high courage, 
though not of such an heroic nature as Arthur, 
took the latter by the hand in every sense of 
the word. 

Arthur could not but smile when the young 
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peer, with a self-absorption and an egotism 
perfectly aristocratic, thanked Arthur for 
Edith's life. Yes, perfectly blind to the fact 
that the life Arthur had risked his own to 
save was ten thousand times dearer to him 
than his own, and entirely ' engrossed by his 
own emotions, his own passion, and the 
misery spared himself, the young Marquis 
took an opportunity, on their return to the 
hotel, to say — 

" I honour and admire you for your bravery, 
and I am proud, as an Englishman, that you 
have done a deed that will be talked of among 
these Guides and their descendants as long as 
these mountains stand. I dare say, a hundred 
years hence, they will have made a fine weird 
romance of this bold English venture of yours. 
Indeed, I should myself have acted exactly as 
you have done" (how many people think 
this is the highest praise they can bestow, and 
what intense conceit there is in the notion !) 
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— " yes, I should have let myself down, as 
you did, by in€ans of a rope, only that I felt 
the chances were ten to one in your favour ; 
and, where Miss Lorraine's life was concerned, 
I would not suffer any personal feeling to in- 
terfere." (He has actually made a sort of 
favour of allowing Edith to be saved by 
Arthur.) " For compare my weight with 
yours ; I doubt whether the rope would have 
borne me at all, even if the men at the top 
of the crag could have held it. And now, 
what I have to say is, that I feel under a 
deep personal obligation to you. Some day 
I wiU tell you why ; suffice it at present to 
say that such is the fact. You may have 
heard me offer two thousand pounds to any- 
one of those cowardly Guides who would do 
what you have done. I am not going to 
affiront you, my dear sir, by placing you on a 
level with them, and offering you a reward of 
that kind ; but if you have any wish which I 
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can gratify — any object in life which my inte- 
rest can enable you to attain — any appoint- 
ment in view, in obtaining which I can aid 
you, you have only to remind me of this day, 
of the glory you have shed over the English 
name, and the inestimable service you have 
done to myself individually, as well as to 
Miss Edith Lorraine, and all her family." 

There was something in the tone and 
manner of this address, kind and compli- 
mentary as it was, that yet did not please 
Arthur. However, he took kindly what 
seemed to be so kindly meant, thanked the 
young Marquis, and got out of his way as 
soon as possible. 

Edith was much too weak to support her- 
self, and sit upright on a mule ; but Arthur, 
who had a suggestive mind and helping hands, 
contrived a sort of hammock out of some rugs 
and shawls they had brought with them, and, 
with the aid of the Guides, carried Edith 
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safely down the mountain side, and back to 
Interlachen. 

Miss Croft did not appear, as usual, to pre- 
. side at the well-spread tea-table. The Eng- 
lish maid, whom the Crofts had brought with 
them, announced that Miss Croft had begged 
she might not be disturbed, as her headache 
was of a very distressing kind. 

Edith Lorraine was at once conveyed to 
bed, there to ponder, with passionate grati- 
tude and tenderness, on all she owed to 
Arthur, who, for the second time, had saved 
her life. If the first time she recalled his 
devoted watch at her bed-room door with tears, 
she now dwelt on the daring heroism of his 
perilous descent with a glow of enthusiastic 
admiration ; and in the silence of the night — 
the bright moonlight night, so clear that she 
could see, as she lay in her bed near the 
window, the giant mountains and the trans- 
parent lake — she registered a solemn vow to 
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devote to him the life he had twice saved — ^to 
repay, with all the love and tenderness of her 
woman-heart, and all the powers of her mind, 
soul, and strength, the devotion he had 
shown her — ^to let no obstacles, no impedi- 
ments, no prejudices, ultimately sever her life 
from his ; but, sooner or later, to reward him 
with her hand and heart, and, as the wife of 
his bosom and the partner of his life, to 
double his every blessing and lighten his every 
sorrow. 

The next morning the Marquis was at the 
breakfast-table much earlier than usual. He 
was in very high spirits, and his handsome 
face betrayed some inward exultation, such as 
he always evinced when he had some capital 
joke or choice bit of scandal to repeat at some- 
body's expense. 

Mrs. Croft, who had a passion for peers, 
always toadied the Marquis to a painful de- 
gree. 
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" Ah !" she said, " my dear Marquis, I see 
you are brimming over with some capital bit 
of fun. Now, let us have it, my dear lord ; 
it is running over at those bright eyes, which 
are destined to break so many hearts. Ah ! 
I can see it stealing out at the comers of 
your lordship's mouth. Now, what is it, my 
dear Marquis ? I positively cannot wait. I 
must have it." 

" Well, so you shall ; but first let me ask 
how Miss Lorraine is ?" 

" Better, my lord — I thank your lordship 
for inquiring. Edith is better; but not 
well enough to appear at breakfast, my 
lord.'' 

"And Miss Croft?" 

" Oh ! I hope she'll be down presently, my 
dear lord. And now your lordship must tell 
us the joke." 

" Well, then, I've found out why ' the 
gents ' absented themselves yesterday ! And, 
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more than that, I can tell you who and what 
they are !" 

Mrs. Croft turned a little pale. She had 
greatly encouraged the attentions of Mr. 
Tippet to her eldest daughter, Miss Croft. 
Mr. Tippet was a very dressy, fair, delicate 
young man, of rather pert and off-hand, but 
effeminate and insinuating manners. He 
had light curly hair, pretty features, teeth of 
incomparable beauty, a small straw-coloured 
moustache, a slight figure, white hands 
(which he had a habit of rubbing softly), a 
brilliant wardrobe, choice watch breguet chain, 
rings, pins, studs, and links. 

Mr. Tippit might be a little finnikin, and 
talk a little too much about the weather, and 
in a sort of off-hand way about things in 
general; but he had a great command of 
money, alluded to many ladies and gentlemen 
of distinction, as if he were intimate with 
them, and gave Mrs. Croft a great number of 
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autographs to add to her collection. He had 
also presented her and her daughters with 
some very fragrant dentifrice, such as he used 
himself ; he was good-natured, too, and had 
very cleverly cured Mrs. Croft and her Eng- 
lish maid of a raging toothache, by an appli- 
cation known only to himself. 

Miss Croft was desperately in love with 
him ; and Mrs. Croft, though she did not 
suppose that a Mr. Tippit could be of a noble 
family, imagined he might be a gentleman of 
fortune, and was very anxious to promote the 
match. 

And now the thought of her rashness, her 
imprudence, blanches her cheek ; for it is 
evident, from the Marquis's manner, that 
there is something very much against Tippit 
— something ludicrous ; what can it be? The 
Marquis kept her a long time in suspense. 
Her anxiety delighted him. He hinted that 
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he also knew who and what Cutts and Blower 
were. 

At length, when he could keep the joke to 
himself no longer, the Marquis revealed the 
terrible discovery in these words : — " Com- 
pose yourself, my dear madam ; and first let 
me assure you that Mr. Tippit is a very re- 
spectable and a very wealthy young man, and 
that he lives in a very handsome house in 
Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, a house in which 
his father and grandfather lived before him." 

" Thank Heaven for that, my lord ! Your 
lordship has taken a great weight oflF my 
mind," said Mrs. Croft. 

" I am glad to hear it," said the Marquis ; 
" the name of Tippit is one not unknown to 
fame, either." 

" You enchant me, dear Marquis !" said 
Mrs. Croft ; " I never heard it before I knew 
this charming young man, excepting always 
as that of Tippit the dentist, who, when I was 
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a little girl, used to attend the boarding- 
school where I was educated, to draw our 
teeth. Oh ! how we all dreaded and hated 
him ! Oh ! my lord, how he used to smile 
and talk of the weather with the terrible key 
instrument hidden up behind him ! Oh ! how 
I loathe a dentist, my dear lord !" 

" And yet such is the calling of the gentle- 
man in question. Mr. Tippit is a dentist ; 
nay, more — he is the son of a dentist, the 
grandson of a dentist. He is not a man of 
the calibre of Cartwright or Parkinson ; but 
he is a very good, advertising, third-class 
dentist, in great vogue with the middle 
classes !" 

"Oh! my lord!" cried Mrs. Croft, "how 
can I thank you for discovering this ? Heaven 
only knows what misfortune you may not 
have prevented ! How did your lordship dis- 
cover it?" 

" Simply thus I My valet, who was taken 
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ill at Brussels, only joined me yesterday. It 
seems, after I had set off, he met with Mr. 
Tippit, who was about to join your picnic 
with his friends Cutts and Blower. Cutts — 
you will be amused to hear it — is a very cele- 
brated chiropodist." 

" What is that ?" groaned Mrs. Croft. 

" A corn-cutter ! and Blower is an equally 
successful maker of artificial legs, arms, eyes, 
and noses !" 

"Oh! what a disgusting set of fellows!" 
said Mrs. Croft ; "I'll never take the slightest 
notice of any one of them again; and Gloriana, 
remember, I forbid you ever even to bow to 
them. Just go, my love, at once, and tell 
your sisters what those odious wretches are, 
and beg them to come down to breakfast. 
Oh ! my lord, what do we not owe to you ! 
No wonder they were ashamed to join our pic- 
nic, when they saw they were detected, and 
knew that your valet would expose them." 
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At this moment, in rushed Gloriana, with a 
note in her hand, pale as death, and trembling 
violently. 

" Good Heavens ! what is this ?" cried 
Mrs. Croft, as she tore open the note, and 
read : — 

" Beloved Mamma, — Forgive us for anti- 
cipating the consent we knew you would not 
withhold ; our chosen lords and masters insist 
on this proof of our confidence and affection. 
By the time you receive this, I shall be Mrs. 
Tippit, and Almeria, Mrs. Cutts — ^two blessed 
brides — not noble, not ^ My Lady/ as you 
had hoped and planned, but the happy wives 
of two perfect gentlemen, with plenty to keep 
us in affluence, and to enshrine us in elegant 
homes, where our beloved mamma will find 
she has not lost two daughters, but gained 
two sons in the persons of those daughters' 
husbands. Pray forgive us this once, and v)e 

e2 
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mil never do so any more ; and pray induce 
dear papa to pardon his 

'* Barbara and Almeria." 



" I have gained two sons, — a dentist and a 
corn-cutter ! Oh ! my lord, I can never sur- 
vive the disgrace, the shock !" cried Mrs. 
Croft, and she went off into the strongest 
hysterics, of the screaming and kicking 
genus. 

It was as the young Marquis had divined. 
Mr. Tippet with his friends, Messrs. Cutts and 
Blower, were on their way to their rooms to ar- 
ray themselves in a jaunty, elegant picnic cos- 
tume, when the former, to his horror, met Mr. 
Pinkey, his lordship's valet, whom he could 
not affect not to know, since not only had 
Mr. Tippet extracted several huge grinders 
from Mr. Pinkey's head, but he had supplied 
the large bluish-looking incorrodible porcelain 
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teeth which gave such a strange, unnatural 
look to Mr. Pinkey's face. 

Mr. Tippet felt at once that the game was, as 
he said, up, unless he could induce Miss Croft 
to elope with him before it became known, 
through the Marquis's valet, that the elegant 
of Interlachen was the dentist of Bloomsbury. 
Taking counsel, therefore, with Messrs. Cutts 
and Blower, they decided to absent them- 
selves from the picnic, lest Mr. Pinkey should 
have found some means of betraying their 
secret. 

Mr. Tippet, strong in the confidence of 
bis own charms and his Barbara's attachment, 
resolved to put it to the test by contriving to 
despatch a note to her, imploring her not to 
go on the picnic excursion, but to grant him ^ 
a meeting on particular business, while her 
mother, brother, and sisters were absent. This 
note he conveyed to her by the agency of the 
laundress. 
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The result is already known. Mr. Tippet 
pleaded so eloquently, and looked so charm- 
ing, that Miss Croft not only agreed to elope 
with him that very night, but to use her in- 
fluence with Almeria to accompany her sister, 
as the bride elect of Mr. Cutts. Mr. Blower 
would fain have carried off the saucy little 
Gloriana ; but Miss Croft assured him that 
any attempt to include her in the bridal 
party would end in the detection and ruin of 
the whole scheme; that Gloriana was the 
most impracticable little creature in the 
world, and was quite resolved never to marry 
anyone but a nobleman ; and that, if she 
could not get an English peer, she would 
accept a foreign one — probably the Count, 
the Vicomte, or the Baron, now of the moun- 
tain picnic party with her. 

Miss Croft was right ; nothing would have 
induced Gloriana to elope with Mr. Blower. 
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She had some heart, and some principle, and 
some feminine delicacy, too, acquired through 
her intimacy with Edith Lorraine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^ 'Twas the dead of the night when Agatha stole 
From beneath her mother^s eye, 
And she paused not to mark the light clouds roll 
O'er the queen of the midnight sky." 

Anon. 

If the elopement scheme had been proposed 
to Gloriana, she would certainly have put a 
stop to it by at once informing her mother 
of the plot. 

Almeria, on the contrary, vain and roman- 
tic, at once entered into her sister's views. 
And in the dead of the night these two 
dupes, fancying themselves heroines of ro- 
mance, stole down, in veils and mantles, to 
join their lovers by the margin of the lake; 
and, as they were both of age, they were, in 
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the course of a few days, married in the Am- 
bassador's Chapel at Paris, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tippet, and Mr. and Mrs. Cutts, resolved to 
spend their honeymoon in the French city of 
delights. 

Roger Croft, who was very weary of moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes, made the elopement 
of his sisters an excuse for a visit to 
Paris. 

" Odious as the connection is," he said to 
his mother, " it is yet quite necessary that I, 
as the only brother of these treacherous ro- 
mantic dupes, should ascertain that they are 
really married, and, if so, it is something to 
be well rid of them. Both Tippet and Cutts 
are evidently very well off, and I dare say 
Barbara and Almeria will drive in their own 
carriage and pair ; and their conduct, at once 
so rash, so sly, and so undutiful, gives you 
and my father a good excuse for refusing 
them any kind of trousseau or marriage por- 
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tion ; at the same time, it may be very con- 
venient to you to make an hotel of their 
houses whenever you want to stay in town." 

" Oh, don't speak ot it !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Croft, with well-acted horror ; "do you ima- 
gine, Koger, that I could ever bear to visit at 
a house outside which was one of those dis- 
gusting pictures of a naked foot, with some 
loathsome excrescence, and a hand holding a 
sharp instrument just about to make an inci- 
sion ? No, I could neither rest, eat, drink, 
nor sleep in so degraded a home ; why, I 
should see that horrid foot and hand in my 
dreams, and then wake to the consciousness 
that that hand was the hand of my son-in-law, 
and that that foot belonged to any chance cus- 
tomer who chose to be operated upon. A 
corn-cutter call me mother ! a chronologist 
call my daughter his wife !" 

" Not a chronologist ; a chiropodist. 



mamma." 
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" Well, no matter, it's all one ; I knew it 
was one of the isis. Oh, it will drive me mad! 
Nor is it less painful to me to think of stay- 
ing with Barbara. No doubt that vile Tippit 
has a brass plate on his door — Mr. Tippit, 
Dentist ; and, of course, a glass case, full of 
grinning rows of white teeth with pink gums! 
I, who have good old border blood in my 
veins — I, a Foster of Foster, to be disgraced 
and degraded thus!" 

"Well, mamma, I must be off; I must just 
ascertain the fact that the fools are married, 
and then I will return to you. Don't fret ; 
they are off our hands, without portions, 
trousseaiucj or even the expense of a wedding- 
breakfast. Gloriana must marry well ; and 
if Edith gets the old Earl's wealth, and I get 
Edith — (Lady Edith she must be in due time) 
— you need never give a thought to Mrs. 
Tippit and Mrs. Cutts, except when you want. 
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as I said before, to avoid the expense of a 
lodging or an hotel in London." 



Roger Croft delighted in Paris. He loved 
play, dissipation, and good living ; Paris, 
therefore, was to him a sensual Paradise. He 
ascertained, without any difficulty, that his 
sisters were actually married, and then he gave 
himself up to amusement and pleasure of every 
kind. He had no wish to see the brides ; on 
the contrary, he was very anxious to keep out 
of the way of his plebeian brothers-in-law, for 
there were some " nobs" at Paris whom he 
had known at Eton, and Roger wanted to be 
thought as grand and as exclusive as pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile, the sister brides were much 
happier in their choice than such undutiful 
runaway daughters deserved to be. 

We have not a word to say in extenuation 
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or excuse of the conduct of any girl so 
lost to the sense of filial duty and maiden 
modesty as to take the most important step in 
life, and rush into a husband's arms, without 
the sanction and support of her mother's 
presence. 

Filial treachery and ingratitude are always 
punished, sooner or later ; the thankless run- 
away daughter generally finds herself, in her 
turn, deceived, deserted, and defied by her 
children. But at present all is covleur de 
rose ; for Mr, Tippit and Mr. Cutts — the den- 
tist and the corn-cutter — spend freely abroad 
the money they earned at home. They are 
proud of their union with the Croft family. 
Grander husbands would have been much 
more stingy, perhaps, and would have looked 
down on Croft of Croft Villa. A solicitor 
seemed somebody to Mr. Tippit and Mr. 
Cutts ; he would have been worse than a no- 
body to an honourable or a baronet. 
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One day, Almeida was slightly indisposed, 
and Cutts remained at home to read to her, 
to nurse her, and to comfort her. Tippit, 
as it was very fine, proposed to his Barbara a 
ramble in the woods of St. Germains. Blower, 
who was very much out of spirits, and fancied 
himself crossed in love, was to drive with 
them to the forest, and be of their party, on 
condition that he did not interfere with them, 
but amused himself with his own thoughts, 
his own resources. The latter consisted 
chiefly in bon-bons, chocolate, and biscuits, 
with which he filled his pockets, and solaced 
his palate, if not his heart. 

It was a day of unclouded splendour ; 
the fine old trees were in full leaf, the sky 
was of the richest blue, the wild flowers, in 
every lovely variety of shape and hue, 
carpeted the forest. Tippit and his bride 
sauntered about in the cool fragrant shade of 
the noble old trees till they were tired, and 
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then they sank down to rest on the trunk of 
a felled oak ; Mr. Blower, of whose vicinity 
they were unaware, having seated himself at a 
little distance, where, shrouded from their 
view by the underwood, he was munching his 
biscuits and bon-bons, and thinking of his lost 
Gloriana. 

Mrs. Tippit was not a regular beauty, but 
she was a fine, well-grown, bloominc: young 
woman, with rich brown hair, which she wore 
floating down her back ; and, in our opinion, 
Love is such a beautifier, that, under its in- 
fluence, Barbara, what with the light in her 
eyes and the blush on her cheek, looked very 
lovely as she sat by her Tippit's side, her head 
resting on his shoulder, and his arm round 
her trim and shapely waist. We have said 
that, all dentist as he was, there was some- 
thing elegant and interesting about Mr. Tip- 
pit. Both bride and bridegroom had thrown 
their hats on the ground, and his fair, curling 
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hair contrasted well with her dark brown 
tresses. He was very much in love with 
Barbara, and she idolized him, and they were 
very happy — ^happy almost as the first pair — 
as they talked of past fears, present joys, and 
future prospects, in all the exaggeration and 
sweet tautology of love — when a gentleman 
on horseback, but whose steed's hoofs fell un- 
heard on that soft velvet sod, passed at a 
little distance, and caught a distinct view of 
the loving young couple. 

" Hang it ! 'tis Barbara, and that snob of a 
dentist," murmured the equestrian. "What a 
fool she is, and what a pair of spoons they look! 
Well, Fm glad I've seen them, because now I 
know how to avoid them. It would be a fine 
thing if Arlington, or Torke, or Porchester, 
or Charley Ord, or Lord Harry, were to see 
me in company with a dentist, and find out 
that the snob's my brother-in-law ! No— 
' forewarned is forearmed,' I'll turn my horse's 
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head, and just canter away as quickly and as 
quietly as possible." 

So saying, the affectionate brother fled the 
spot, and the young pair, conscious of nothing 
but each other's presence, and the love that 
drew their hearts so closely together, wanted 
no third person to break in on their happy 
^^te-a-/^fe, and Barbara's head still rested on 
Tippit's breast, although he had taken that op- 
portunity to reveal to her who and what he 
really was. He had dreaded the result of that 
disclosure, but without cause. When once a 
woman really loves a man, no outward cir- 
cumstances can disenchant or estrange her : 

" I know that I love tliee whatever thou art," 

is still the burden of her song. 

Barbara now knows that her husband is 
Tippit, the celebrated Bloomsbury dentist, and 
she has not lifted her cheek from his shoulder 
nor withdrawn her waist from his embrace. 
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Arm in arm they left a silvan spot worthy to 
be the scene of As TouLikelt — ^to have shel- 
tered Eosalind, and seen Jaques couched on 
its sod. And Tippit took his bride to dine at 
the Palais Royal — ^such a choice little dinner, 
and such creams and ices ! Then they went 
to one of the Thedtres des Varietes ; and she 
liked being the dentist's, wife better than 
being the neglected, lonely daughter of the 
stuck-up Mrs. Croft. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Oh, happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite !^' 

Thomson. 



We cannot afford to spend much time in 
London with the bridal party ; but we hope 
our readers share our interest in dear, simple, 
constant old Hackney-Coach sufficiently to 
wish to know how he, his elderly bride, and 
her spinster sister got on in London, and 
whether the delights of the great metropolis 
equalled their expectations. To old Hackney- 
Coach, himself, the scene was, as he demurely 
said, by no means so new as it was to his 
womankind* He had often been in London 
before ; and — like all true scholars — he was 

f2 
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SO much absorbed in thought, so absent, and 
so unobservant of outward objects, that 
London diflfered from Oxford, for him, only in 
the constant risks he incurred of being run 
over, and the countless shoves, pushes, and 
anathemas, lavished upon him for not getting 
out of the way, and not seeing who and what 
was coming. 

Mrs. Hackney and her sister, Miss Grace 
Pryme, were resolved to be delighted with 
everything and everybody. They would not 
own to themselves that, after the sweet 
country, and the exquisite neatness, cleanli- 
ness, and fragrance of the old rectory in which 
their curate father lived, and where they had 
been bom and bred, the hotel in Covent 
Garden seemed dark, close, dingy, and smelt 
of gas and stale tobacco; that a very disa- 
greeable odour of cabbages, no longer in their 
prime, came in when they opened their 
window ; that the close bedrooms and dingy 
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beds did not, for some reason or other, yield 
them the sweet, refreshing, undisturbed sleep 
they always enjoyed at Lonecliffe ; that their 
nights were invaded by nameless visitants, 
and their complexions did not look as clear in 
the morning as it was their wont to do ; that 
their bridal finery was rapidly becoming ex- 
changed for the dark livery of London ; that 
they were dizzy with the incessant noises ; 
that they were frightfully overcharged for 
stale eggs, tough steaks, sky-blue milk, and 
hot, heady wine ; that they were bewildered, 
stared at, laughed at, and ridiculed when they 
walked ; and cheated, and often abused, into 
the bargain, when they took refuge in a cab. 
They were resolved to find everything de- 
lightful ; for were they not actually in London 
at last ? Had they not realised the dream of 
a life — a visit to the metropolis ? 

Mrs. Hackney and Miss Grace Pryme were 
not at all aware that their home-made bridal 
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bonnets, mantles, and dresses, made in the 
fashion of bygone days, appeared singular and 
ludicrous in London, where fashion reigns with 
such absolute sway over all ranks and 
classes. 

The lady who set the fashions at Lonecliffe 
was the squire's wife, one Mrs. Oldaker, who, 
some thirty years before, had arrived there as 
a bride, in a huge French bonnet, a short 
dress, with gigot sleeves, and a little tippet. 
This lady visited nobody out of her own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and had never 
changed the shape of her bonnet or her dress. 
In that remote nook by the North Sea, and 
on the Borders, the scanty female population 
of the higher class thought themselves " quite 
the thing," while, in imitation of Mrs. 
Oldaker, they sported their huge bonnets, 
their gigdtSy and short petticoats. Perfectly 
guiltless were they of hoops, crinolines, long 
trains, and peaked bonnets. The mere ab- 
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sence of crinoline or hoops would have made 
them seem like caricatures of the Fast, in a 
place where (even at all risks) the cook clean- 
ing the door-steps, the housemaid sweeping 
the stairs, and the nursery-maid impelling the 
perambulator, all adopt the inconvenient ap- 
pendages for which the female mind has 
such a passion, that it is on record that 
. some of the younger penitents at Mill- 
bank and elsewhere, have been known to 
rob the water-butt of its hoops to transfer 
them to their own dresses, rather than appear 
before " the Board," hoopless ! But when, 
in addition to this singular omission, the 
large coalskuttle bonnet, short skirts, .huge 
gigot sleeves, sandalled shoes, and little tippets 
are added to the absurdities of Mrs. Hackney's 
and Miss Pryme's costume, the ridicule they 
excited in the streets of London can be under- 
stood. Old Hackney-Coach, however, saw 
nothing ludicrous in the appearance of his 
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bride and her sister. The faces under those 
huge old-fashioned bonnets were the same 
kind, simple faces that had looked lovingly 
on him for twenty-five years ; those gigot 
sleeves were associated with his earliest dreams 
of love ; that short waist was the only one 
his arm had ever encircled. To him, what- 
ever was peculiar to his Prudence and her 
sister, was dear and beautiful with the poetry 
of sentiment. 

The bride and her sister were a little vain 
— ^few women are not so ; and it is a mistake 
to imagine that a lonely, secluded country 
life is unfavourable to the growth of this 
foible. It is in cities, where the beauty of 
one woman is constantly and unexpectedly 
surpassed by that of another, and the most 
elegant and costly dress that one can devise, is 
outdone by that of another who has hit upon 
something more costly and elegant still, that 
Vanity is crushed, mortified, killed ! The 
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pretty girl or woman of the upper classes in 
the country sees no rivals, exaggerates her 
charms, contrasts her delicacy and elegance 
with the coarse dress and features of the sun- 
burnt peasantry, lingers over her looking-glass 
in the long, lonely, listless hours, and persuades 
herself she is a Venus. 

The bride and her sister had been very 
pretty girls. It was so long ago that all but 
themselves had forgotten it— old Hackney- 
Coach always excepted, who saw no change 
in them. They thought themselves beauties 
still, and they actually attributed the notice 
they excited to their charms. Happy in this 
delusion, they retrimmed their huge bonnets 
— ^the bride with orange flowers and white 
satin ribbon, the bridesmaid with white roses 
and sarsnet ditto ; they had their white 
dresses washed, and their frilled tippets clear 
starched ; and they never thought of adopting 
any other costume, or of encumbering them- 
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selves with hoops, crinolines, or long petti- 
coats. 

One day, that they were delighting them- 
selves with the animals at the Zoological 
Gardens, and that Miss Pryme especially was 
enchanted with the playful tricks of the mon- 
keys, one of the latter, while she was feeding 
another with nuts, swung himself down by 
his long tail, and pulled off the crowning rose 
and white bow of the coalskuttle bonnet ; and 
the bride unfortunately standing too near a 
boy who had offended the elephant, received a 
shower of water from his trunk on her muslin 
dress. At Madame Tussaud's, Grace was 
frightened into hysterics by the life-like moving 
of Gobbet's eyes, and in her terror knocked 
down that great reformer, to whom it was a 
novelty to be floored. 

Old Hackney-Coach was often lost for hours 
together, and sought in vain by his anxious 
bride ; when he would be found spell-bound 
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at a book-stall by some old Greek or Latin 
folio, the stall-keeper the while keeping his 
eye on him, lest he should make off with the 
prize. At the Crystal Palace, on a crowded 
Blondin day, the bride and her sister lost 
their beloved Hackney for the whole day, 
missed the last train, and only met with him 
when the doors were about to be closed. 
They roamed about in despair, vainly trying 
to find a vehicle of any kind to convey them 
to town ; not one could they see. They tried 
to get beds at the hotels, and even the public- 
houses. In' vain; either all were full, or the 
landlords and landladies did not like their 
" outlandish looks," as they called them. 
At length a return fly met their eager gaze, 
and for an exorbitant sum they were safely 
conveyed back to their hotel in Covent 
Garden. 

These, and a few more small accidents, were 
all the misfortunes our bridal party met with 
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during the honeymoon. Before it came to a 
close, they had visited every theatre, seen 
every show, attended every exhibition, and, 
in short, fully worked out their plan of enjoy- 
ment; nay, more — Miss Grace Pryme had 
actually made a conquest. 

Miss Grace Pryme returned to Lonecliffe 
herself a bride-elect. An old college chum of 
Hackney-Coach's, who had been thirty years 
a curate, and who met with his old friend 
and his " Womankind " by accident at Exeter 
Hall, envying Hackney's domestic bliss, at- 
tached himself to Miss Pryme; and, while 
paying his addresses to her, was, strange to 
say, presented to a living in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lonecliffe. The whole party, 
at the end of the honeymoon, hastened back 
to the Borders, to prepare for the wedding. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Some flowers of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all." 

Moore. 

Mes. Croft's whole pride, ambition, and ma- 
ternal aflFection, after the elopement of her 
two elder daughters, centred in Gloriana. 
Long and frequent were her consultations 
with Roger, on his return from Paris. 

Gloriana, she said, must atone by a very 
brilliant match for the disgrace which her 
sisters had entailed on the Croft family by 
their degrading mesalliance with a dentist and 
a chiropodist. She had mastered that hard 
word at last, to avoid the expression " corn- 
cutter." Sometimes she indulged in a wild 
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hope that the Marquis of Dunstanburgh (for 
we should have said that Lord Pontecraft had 
become a Marquis, by his father's death), 
might, when rejected by Edith, turn his 
thoughts to Gloriana ; or if not, she resolved 
on securing her a foreign title, and en- 
couraged the Count. In her rage against 
Mrs. Tippit and Mrs. Cutts, she was quite 
blind to the (for them) extenuating circum- 
stance, that she had herself promoted the 
attachments which had ended in unions so 
odious to her, and that she was herself the 
great cause of her own disgrace and disap- 
pointment. 

It is strange how often the most worldly 
and artful women act in the most imprudent 
and simple manner. In spite of the recent 
severe lesson she had received, Mrs. Croft en- 
couraged the foreigners to accompany Edith 
and Gloriana in their rambles — to sing, 
sketch, read, ride, walk, boat, and dance with 
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them ; and yet she kaew no more of their an- 
tecedents than she had done of those of " the 
Regent street gents/' 

Le Comte de St. Ventadour was the one 
among these foreign aspirants whom both 
mother and daughter, in the shape of Mrs. 
Croft and Gloriana, most affected. Not only 
was he the highest in rank, but he had the 
greatest command of money, and seemed to be 
looked up to by the Vicomte and the Baron 
as a sort of leader. The Comte de St. Ven- 
tadour was a handsome, accomplished man, 
of middle size, with plenty to say for himself, 
full of those little, half fond, half playful atten- 
tions that Englishmen so seldom pay, and that 
Englishwomen so delight to receive. He 
sang, without much voice, but with great 
taste, to a guitar which was slung round his 
breast by a broad blue ribbon, and which he 
played to perfection. He danced like a pro- 
fessor of the art, and he talked very grandly 
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about his honour, his ancient lineage, and his 
power of loving to distraction. 

Boger Croft did not like the Comte de St. 
Ventadour, because the latter always out- 
talked, out-shone, out-danced, out-flirted, and, 
in fact, eclipsed him ; and, taking warning by 
the fate of his elder sisters, he suggested to 
his mother and to Gloriana the necessity of 
making some inquiries into the correctness of 
the Count's statements about himself, and his 
friends, the reality of the domain of St. Ven- 
tadour, the state of his finances, and the 
reputation he enjoyed in his own neighbour- 
hood. 

'^The fact is," said Roger Croft, "the Mar- 
quis has been chaffing me a good deal about 
the Count and his intimacy here, and he 
thinks I ought to know everything about 
these foreign fellows; and I'm resolved I 
will, too, or we shall have a second edition of 
the Tippit and Cutts romance, only a thou- 
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sand times worse ; for those ' snobs' can 
maintain their wives, but if these foreigners 
are adventurers, you may be sure they're 
either *beggars or escaped galley-slaves, or 
some dreadful thing or other." 

" How malignant and slanderous you are, 
Eoger!" said Gloriana, blushing and bridling; 
*^ just because the Count is more popular and 
more admired than you are, you cannot con- 
tain your spite and envy ; and it's just the 
same with the Marquis. I'm ashamed that 
Englishmen, who are always boasting of their 
generosity, should be so mean ! " 

" I'll tell you what I advise, my beloved 
Eoger," said Mrs. Croft; "but, first, my 
darling Gloriana must let me tell her that she 
wrongs her brother, who is actuated solely by 
anxiety for his sister's welfare." 

Gloriana tossed her head. Eoger Croft 
scowled. 

" I fully sympathize with both of you, my 
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dear children, and I can feel for Roger's anx- 
iety about matters that may involve his 
sister's destiny, and the honour of the family ; 
and lean appreciate dear Gloriana's annoy- 
ance at any doubt being expressed by the 
Marquis of the rank and importance of a foreign 
nobleman, who has distinguished her by so 
many proofs of admiration and respect. But 
you must both remember that at present the 
Count is only a friend — an acquaintance, in 
short ; and, of course, can never be anything 
more until we are all well assured of the truth 
of his assertions." 

'^ I have not a doubt of them I " said Glo- 
riana. 

"Barbara had no doubt that that snob 
Tippit was a gentleman ; Almeria felt cer- 
tain Cutts was an aristocrat. And yet 
Tippit was a dentist, and Cutts a corn- 
cutter ! '' 

" Oh, spare me that dreadful word ! " said 
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Mrs. Croft, " I cannot bear it ! But now 
calm yourselves, my own and, alas! only 
children, for I can never look upon those un- 
grateful sisters of yours as daughters of mine. 
The Count is, as you know, very proud. You 
cannot say a word to him, my Roger — ^not a 
word — in which he could detect the smallest 
intimation of a doubt of his veracity and 
honour. But the Baron de Chateau Rouge 
is a very good-humoured, communicative 
fellow, and from him, I think, Roger, you 
might be able to obtain all the information 
you require." 

" He is devoted heart and soul to the 
Count," said Gloriana, "and I think you'd 
better take care what you are about." 

" Where is the Marquis ? " asked Roger, 
rudely snapping his fingers, to intimate his 
contempt of Gloriana's suggestion. 

" Oh ! he and Arthur are, as usual, in close 
attendance on Edith. She is sketching by 
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the lake, and they are waiting upon her like 
two slaves. Arthur is reading some stupid 
poems aloud to her, and the Marquis is 
cutting her pencils and watching her every 
stroke." 

" By Jove ! here he comes,'' said Roger ; 
"and the Baron with him, by all that's lucky! 
Now for it ! " 

" Beware ! " cried Gloriana. '^ The Baron 
is a very touchy, irascible man, good-natured 
as he seems." 

" Be very cautious, my darling Roger,'' 
said Mrs. Croft. "But you have so much 
tact, I am sure you will find out all you wish 
to know, without giving any umbrage." 

" I feel certain Roger will get into a 
scrape," said Gloriana. " The Count and the 
Baron are like brothers, and any doubt of the 
Count's being all he represents himself to be, 
is an indirect insult to the Baron, who has 
always confirmed all St. Ventadour has said. 
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There they go," she added; "Roger, that 
meddling, mischievous Marquis, who would 
sacrifice his best friend to his worst joke, and 
the Baron. Roger with his envy, and the 
Marquis with his spite, are actually so taken 
Tip with their stupid pumping of the Baron, 
that for once they have left Edith to walk arm- 
in-arm with Arthur, who seems to be availing 
himself of the opportunity to push his for- 
tunes with her! How earnestly he bends 
down to her ! How she blushes ! What a 
lovely, thorough-bred creature she is ! It's 
no wonder the men are all in love with her ! 
All except the Count — my Gonzalve — he 
never admires her — he sees no beauty but in 
jny poor face. The idea of his not being the 
nobleman he says he is ! Why, the aristocrat 
peeps out in every look, word, and tone. 
How envious Roger and the Marquis are of 
him ! " 
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Edith and Arthur were pacing alone the 
terrace on the borders of the lake. He carries 
her portfolio and her little flat drawing-box ; 
and, freed at last from the unwelcome intru- 
sion of the Marquis, they converse, as lovers 
always do, of themselves, their past, their 
present, their future, their whole world of love. 
Arthur has not dared formally to propose to 
Edith Lorraine — Edith, daughter of Lord 
Hauteville, and grand-daughter of the Earl of 
Rockalpine. How can he, the poor, dependent, 
adopted — ^and, alas ! perhaps even illegitimate 
— grandson of Attorney Croft, ask the high- 
bom Edith to share his fortunes, until he has 
made them great ? And she ? — no feeling of 
pride in those relations who had, as it were, 
cast her off and despised her, prevents her 
emboldening him — as a maiden, however 
modest, may — to put into words the vague 
allusions he ventures upon about a future to 
be shared with her. 
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•Well does Edith know that to her worldly 
mother she is still the poor, little, carroty 
cripple, destined to perpetual spinsterhood at 
Croft Villa. It was not that Mrs. Croft had 
ventured actually to deceive Lady Hauteville 
on this point : she constantly reiterated, as 
in duty bound, that Miss Edith Lorraine was 
become almost as strong as the generality of 
young ladies of her age — that there was no 
lameness left, no deformity apparent. Lady 
Hauteville looked upon all these remarks as 
made by Mrs. Croft to exalt herself and her 
own judicious and devoted nursing of the un- 
fortunate girl. Had not the celebrated Drs. 
Dulcimer and LuUabel decided that, even if 
she lived, Edith must be a cripple ? 

Lady Hauteville had never seen Edith sinc/e 
she had consigned her to the care of Mrs. 
Croft ; but she always thought of her as the 
little, pale, large-eyed, hollow-cheeked, point- 
ed-chinned, carroty girl she then was, and 
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nothing but ocular demonstration would 
have made her believe that she was at all 
altered. 

Edith Lorraine was quite aware what was 
her mother's opinion and impression about 
her ; and she had a wild hope that, under 
that impression. Lady Hauteville would not 
very much oppose a union between " the 
little carroty cripple" and Arthur. Then, 
too, she knew of her grandfather's will in her 
favour ; and she thought to herself, " Arthur 
will, perhaps, marry in me a portionless girl, 
for whom nobody, not even her own mother, 
cares ; and then on some sad day — ^which 
may fate long avert ! — ^he will be rich and 
great, for I am dear grandpapa's heiress. 
And, thank Heaven ! none of my family have 
the least idea of that, and he was very 
anxious to keep them in ignorance of it ; for 
he foresees that I am one day to be Arthur's 
wife, and he knows that such a union would 
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be violently opposed by my parents, unless I 
were supposed to be a little, carroty, por- 
tionless cripple. As it is, their pride will 
revolt from any connexion with the family of a 
solicitor ; but if mamma knew that I am tall, 
straight, and by some pronounced handsome, 
and that I am grandpapa's heiress, she would 
separate me from the Crofts for ever, and try 
never to let me see Arthur more ! In vain ! 
in vain ! Twice has he saved my life, and 
solemnly have I vowed, sooner or later, to be 
his, and to devote to him that life which he 
risked his own tp save ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" It is the blush that galls, and not the bruise." 

The Lady of Lyons. 

The Maxquis and Roger Croft, as the latter 
said, tackled the Baron de ChS,teau Rouge, as 
they thought, with consummate tact; they 
cross-questioned him about the Comte de St. 
Ventadour. 

" What a charming person the Count is ! " 
said the Marquis. 

The Baron, who spoke English pretty well 
for a foreigner, replied, 

" He is de best friend of me." 

" What may be his age ? " 



1 
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^^He is dirty y and I am dirty j too^^ said 
the Baron. 

" Is his father dead ? " asked Roger 
Croft. 

" Yes, else he would not be master of the 
Chateau." 

^^ Oh ! he is master there ? " 

" Yes, I tink I hear him tell you so, and 
invite you dere." 

''By-the-bye, where is the Count's castle?" 
said the Marquis. 

" In Lorraine," replied the Baron. 

" Oh ! I thought it might be in the air," 
whispered Roger Croft to the Marquis. 

The quick ear of the Baron caught that 
whisper ; suddenly he stopped, turned fiercely 
round, collared Roger with one hand, and 
with the other gave him a resounding slap on 
the face. Before Roger could recover himself, 
the Baron followed it up by another slap, say- 
ing, in a voice hoarse with passion, 
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" A insult to my friend is a insult to me- 
self ! If you are a gentleman, you require 
satisfaction, and I give it you." 

" Oh, hang your satisfaction!" cried Roger, 
mad with rage ; and doubling his fists, he hit 
the Baron a blow in the chest which sent him 
to the ground. 

" If you refuse my cartel,^' said the French- 
man, foacming with rage, " I post you in every 
city and town of Europe, as one poltroon, one 
dirty, lying, miserable poltroon ! " 

" Tou must fight him," said the Marquis, 
who had some Irish blood in his veins ; " but 
see, there are people coming. The duel can- 
not take place till to-morrow." 

^'Be my second, then," said Roger, who, 
though by no means brave, was still much 
excited, and was in that state in which rage 
supplies the place of valour. 

" With pleasure," said the Marquis, going 
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up to the Baron, and asking him the name 
and address of his second. 

The Baron named the Vicomte de la Val- 
lee Noire, and proposed that they should meet 
at the hour of six the next morning. 

The Marquis, saying he would settle all 
preliminaries with the Vicomte, bowed to the 
Baron, and with Roger Croft left the forest, 
in which they had been walking. 

Roger Croft was full of deadly passions, 
but he was not a brave man. The Marquis, 
who was almost as anxious for the brilliant 
termination of this affair of honour as Sir 
Lucius OTrigger was in a similar case, had 
great misgivings about Roger, who looked 
deadly pale, and trembled violently. The 
Marquis, fe/aring Mrs. Croft might suspect 
something was wrong, and guess that a duel 
was in contemplation, and apprise the autho- 
rities, kept close to Roger, 
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** And tried to keep hia spirits up, 
By pouring spirits down." 

He would not let him dine with his mother, 
Edith, and his sister ; but after he had seen 
the Vicomte, and settled all preliminaries 
as to place, time, and weapons, which were to 
be pistols, he took him a drive to a celebrated 
hotel, not far from the spot where the duel 
was to take place, and there he plied him 
with champagne until he actually became 
quite pot-valliant. 

The dinner was excellent ; and a bowl of 
strong punch completed what the champagne 
had begun. Roger did not go to bed sober. 
He was soon in the heavy sleep of inebriety, 
and quite unconscious of the approaching 
peril. 

The Marquis had written a note to Mrs. 
Croft, to say that Roger and himself were 
going to dine and sleep out, in order to judge 
of the merit of a certain celebrated vintage. 
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and that of the cook of the H6tel du Lac. 
With some misgivings as to whether Eoger's 
courage could be screwed up to the sticking- 
place in the morning, the Marquis retired to 
bed. 

That momyig came. The Marquis sprang 
from his bed, dressed hastily, and hurried off 
to Roger's room, to get him up and in the field 
betimes. It was some time before Roger 
could be aroused to the full sense of what 
was expected of him ! He had a torturing 
headache, and felt very sick, gloomy, and 
irritable. He was a good deal exasperated at 
the almost hilarious excitement of the young 
Marquis, and, for the first time in his life, 
was sullen, gloomy, and almost snappish in his 
replies to his lordship. 

The latter rather enjoyed his toady's ill- 
humour and evident reluctance. The Mar- 
quis was himself — as almost all our English 
aristocracy are — what Roger called " game to 
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the back-bone ;" and, in addition to the reso- 
lute, unflinching courage of the Englishman, 
he had inherited from his beautiful Irish 
mother and her ancestors a genuine delight in 
a fight of any kind. 

^* Come, man, bustle!" he said; " I wouldn't 
for the world that the Frenchman should get 
the start of you, and be first on the field. 
He's a regular scamp, no doubt ; but he's a 
plucky dog, and I daresay he's a very good 
shot." 

"If he's a regular scamp," said Roger, 
stopping short, as, with a cold, damp, throb- 
bing hand, he was tying his neckcloth, "I 
don't think I ought to fight him." 

" Oh ! but," said the Marquis, " we've no 
proof of it; and he's received everywhere 
here, and you've always met him on an 
equality, and he's inflicted upon you an indig- 
nity which no man of honour could put up 
with. Why, if he'd hit me in the face with 
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his confounded dirty hand, I should have 
fought him there and then. I'm afraid I 
should have killed him on the spot ! I must 
have fought him at once !" 

" I wish to Heaven I had done so I" said 
Roger; adding, sotto vocSy as the Marquis 
whistled and looked out of the window, " if I 
had fought him yesterday, it would have been 
all over by this time, and I shouldn't have to 
fight him to-day.'' 

In spite of the Marquis's impatience, Roger 
Croft made a very protracted toilet ; and even 
when he was obliged to own that he was 
ready, he returned to his room several times, 
on one pretext or another. The Marquis 
was rather ashamed of his man, as he walked 
with him to the ground. Roger's knees 
seemed to bend and shake, and almost to give 
way under him. The Marquis aflFected not to 
perceive the evidence of what he inwardly 
anathematised as dastardly cowardice, and 
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very unjustly called pettifogging poltroonery, 
inherited from the old snob his father. (The 
Marquis did old Croft great injustice ; he had 
ten times the moral and physical pluck of his 
son.) 

The spot fixed upon for the duel was a 
level space just outside a wood. As the Mar- 
quis, arm-in-arm with Roger, almost lugged 
the latter along, they heard footsteps behind 
them, and Roger, looking round, said, 

" Stop ; we're followed ! Perhaps this mat- 
ter has got wind ; this may — ^be some one 
sent — to put a stop to — it." 

" No, no, old fellow," said the Marquis ; 
" we're not in such bad luck as that, I hope ! 
It's only a Mr. Hicksley, a young English 
surgeon, who happened to be staying at the 
hotel, and I thought it might be just as well 
to have him with us in case of need. I dare- 
say the Baron will bring some confounded 
French Sawbones ; but I've no opinion of any 
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surgical practice but our own. If I had a 
bullet in me, I shouldn't like to have it ex- 
tracted by any but an English surgeon." 

The possibility thus suggested, made Eoger 
reel, stagger, and almost collapse. Never had 
he felt as he did at that moment, save once 
when, as a boy, he had been obliged to sit 
down in the dentist's arm-chair to have a huge 
back-tooth extracted ; and the agony of fear 
he suffered then was a mere trifle compared 
with that which now iced his blood and palsied 
his limbs. His tongue, hot and dry, clove to 
the roof of his mouth ; his head grew dizzy ; 
everything swam before him. 

The Marquis, luckily, had a brandy-flask in 
his pocket. He compelled Roger to empty it 
at a draught (it contained about a wine-glass 
and a half). After this cordial, Roger was 
got to the ground ; and there they were al- 
most immediately joined by the Baron, the 
Count, and the Vicomte. 

h2 
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The ground was measured ; the combatants 
stood opposite to each other, pistol in hand. 
The Marquis had whispered to Koger (who 
had shown symptoms of dropping his pistol, 
and even running away), " If you don't be- 
have like a man to-day, I'll shoot you like a 
dog to-morrow !" and the moment had arrived 
for the signal to be given ; when suddenly a 
tall stranger sprang out of the wood, rushed 
between the combatants, and cried, 

" Put up your pistols, and fly ! The police 
will be here in three minutes ; they have got 
scent of this afiair. If you do not wish to be 
all taken before a magistrate, and perhaps in- 
carcerated, you had better fly before a shot 
has been fired !" 

Upon hearing this, Koger began to talk, 
and to imagine that he could make a little 
show of courage without incurring any 
risk. 

" Oh ! come," he cried, "by Jove ! this is 
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too bad ! Surely there's time for an exchange 
of shots?" 

The Baron, livid with rage, stood opposite 
to Roger ; one hand clenched, the other about 
to raise the pistol to fire. Both himself and 
Roger Croft were bare-headed. 

'^ Fool !" said the stranger to the Baron ; 
" if you fire, it must be through my body !" 
Then drawing near to him, he whispered : 
" The game is up — the police are on our 
track ! I have made this duel an excuse for 
getting you oS. There is a carriage round 
the comer — fly ! We shall all be guillotined 
if we are taken. Gentlemen," he exclaimed 
aloud, " this meeting must be postponed ; the 
liberty of all concerned is at stake. Hark ! 
hark , I hear them coming ! Fly one — ^fly 

all r 

So saying, he took the Baron by the arm, 
and hurried him round the comer of the wood, 
and into the carriage that awaited him there. 
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The Count and the Vicomte, lividly pale, and 
trembling in every limb, followed ; crack 
went the whip, round went the wheels — 
away, away they go at full speed ; the Mar- 
quis, Roger Croft, and the surgeon standing 
on the ground, where, a few minutes later, 
they were surrounded by the police, and a mob 
in attendance on that body. 

The Marquis tried to account for their pre- 
sence at the spot, and the pistol in Roger's 
hand, by saying they were practising pistol- 
shooting ; but the police were not to be hum- 
bugged. They insisted on taking the whole 
party before the magistrate ; there, during a 
minute examination, it came out that it had 
been discovered that four escaped galley- 
slaves, one of whom was an Englishman, had 
been for some time playing the part of fine 
gentlemen at Interlachen ; that they were all 
gamblers, who had been sent to the galleys 
for cheating, and for conspiring to murder a 
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young nobleman whom they had fleeced, and 
who had threatened to expose them. Their plan 
was, to murder him, and make it appear that 
he had committed suicide. These wretches, 
then, were the soi-disant Count, Vicomte, 
and Baron ; and the Englishman — a dressy 
man, of gentlemanly address, who called him- 
self Captain Rutland Danvers — ^was the fourth 
miscreant concerned in this base plot, and was 
a notorious blackleg, who had been obliged 
to leave his own country from dread ot the 
vengeance of a man whom he had cheated. 

The Marquis, Roger, and Mr. Hicksley 
were dismissed with a caution, after having 
been kept the whole bright summer day shut 
up in a small close office, reeking of onions 
and tobacco. This day Edith and Arthur had 
spent by the lake and in the forest. A white 
day it was in Love's calendar. 

When the truth was known to Mrs. Croft 
and Gloriana, the latter was in despair ; for 
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the soi'disant Count, who had been bred to 
the stage, had completely captivated her fancy 
and won her affections. Tippit and Cutts 
became quite desirable acquaintance in com- 
parison with these three desperate villains and 
escaped convicts. 

Roger Croft, who had actually stood face 
to face with the Baron, pistol in hand, boasted 
largely of his prowess, save when the Marquis 
was present ; and Mrs. Croft was so ashamed 
of her own weakness and imprudence in ad- 
mitting those foreign impostors to her house, 
and allowing them to associate with her daugh- 
ters, that she resolved on at once leaving the 
scene of her folly and disgrace; and the 
Croft party set out on their travels again the 
next week. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



•What is Love? If earthly only, 

Like a meteor of the night, 
Shining but to leave more lonely 

Hearts that hailed its transient Hght. 
But when calm, refined, and tender, 

Purified from passion's stain, 
like the moon in gentle splendour 
Ruling o'er the peaceful main." 

Bernabd Babton. 



Mrs. Croft resolved to complete her conti- 
nental tour by a winter and spring in Paris. 
She had wrung from Mr. Croft a reluctant 
consent to this arrangement, on condition 
that she would contentedly settle down 
at Croft Villa on her return to England, and * 
(as he always said in winding up every letter 
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whicli he sent to her) " devote herself to her 
duties, her husband, and her home." 

Mrs. Croft was not a woman of very high 
principles ; she did not much care what she 
entailed on the Future, as long as she was em- 
powered fully to enjoy the Present in her own 
way. The having her own way was the study 
and delight of her life ; and she generally 
contrived to effect it, either " by insinivation 
or bluster," as Peggy Lobkin has it. 

After the Croft party had left Interlachen, 
they visited Germany, its cities and its spas, 
spent the latter part of the autumn and the 
early portion of the winter in Italy, and 
finally took up their abode in the Place Ven- 
d6me, Paris. Here Mrs. Croft had secured 
elegant apartments ; and here, with introduc- 
tions to the best society, sent, on his grand- 
daughter's account, by the old Earl of Kock- 
alpine, and a cheque for a considerable 
amount, coaxed out of old Croft, with an in- 
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creased stipend from Lord Hauteville for 
Edith's board and maintenance, Mrs. Croft 
prepared fully to enjoy all the varied pleasures 
and amusements of " the City of Delights." 

Mrs. Croft, although at heart rather a mean, 
artful, unprincipled person, was not of vulgar 
exterior or manners. She was tall, thin, pale, 
and quiet ; and, being always fashionably 
dressed, passed muster very well, especially 
when accompanied by too young creatures so 
blooming and attractive as were the Psyche- 
like Edith, with her rich auburn hair, fair 
skin, and large dark eyes, and the brilliant 
brunette, pretty little Gloriana. 

Arthur had not been over since the long 
vacation ; and the Marquis, Koger Croft, and 
the whole of the fast set, were very busy pre- 
paring for their examinations. Two or three 
of them had been plucked, one had been rus- 
ticated, and one expelled ; and these disasters 
had startled the rest out of their sensual frivo- 
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lities, their idleness, vanity, and dissipation, 
and roused them to the necessity of study, 
self-denial, and some degree of steadiness. 

Arthur alone, who had always had courage 
to resist temptation, to defy evil influence, 
and to despise the ridicule of the worthless 
and the idle — Arthur was fast approaching 
the goal of his ambition. While Koger Croft 
and the remnant of the fast set were studying 
night and day to endeavour to secure a bare 
degree, Arthur, who had always aimed at 
high honours, was spoken of in Oxford as 
sure of his " Fu'st." A First Class ! That, 
to the self-made man, was the first step to a 
home, with Edith as his wife. His grand- 
father, old Croft, had said, if Arthur took the 
highest honours, he would enter him at the 
Bar, promote, in every way in his power, his 
success in that noble profession, place him as 
a pupil with a first-rate counsellor, and, once 
called, use all his influence to get him briefs. 
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As a solicitor, he could do a great deal himself 
in that way, and influence many London 
attorneys to push the young barrister. In 
that noble and progressive career, Arthur 
might, with his talei^t, zeal, industry, and 
self-denial, rise to a great height, to which 
even Lady Hauteville mast look up. And at 
that thought Arthur's heart beat high, for 
Edith was the prize for which he was contend- 
ing. 

Edith, on her side, had cultivated her own 
mind, and had read, and reflected, and 
studied, with a view of making herself a help- 
mate worthy of a man of Arthur's intellect 
and knowledge. No vain, ridiculous thought 
of rivalry urged her on ; she knew that the 
knowledge which is valuable in a man, would 
be pedantic in a woman. She did not affect 
to study classics, mathematics, philosophy, 
science ; but she tried hard to master 
French, Italian, and German ; she endea- 
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voured to become acquainted with the best 
writers in her own language ; she wished that 
Arthur might never have to blush for her 
ignorance of history, geography, biography, 
poetry. 

Edith was the object of Arthur's deep, 
earnest, untiring study, in his little college 
room. For her he consumed the midnight 
lamp ; for her he sacrificed his favourite 
exercise — ^boating on the blue river ; for her 
he gave up the rosy morning, the sunny day, 
the dewy eve, the sweet moonlight, to hard 
reading, stem, unflinching, earnest study. 
Her portrait smiled on him as he read, a tress 
of her auburn hair warmed his heart, a 
'^ sachet," given by her, perfumed his desk — 
everything spoke of, breathed of Edith. 

And he was well repaid. It was for 
Arthur that Edith rose betimes, and gave 
such energetic attention to the study of 
modem languages, that her masters marvelled 
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at a progress of which they never guessed the 
secret, and quoted her to their other pupils 
as a model for their imitation. It was for 
Arthur that she read so constantly, and tried 
so to remember what she read. It was for 
Arthur that she threw her whole soul into her 
drawing, her music, even her needlework ; 
for him (and in the hope of fitting herself one 
day to keep his house, and to spare him 
trouble) she perfected herself in arithmetic, 
and studied book-keeping. Everything had 
reference to the acquirement of that excel- 
lence which alone (as she thought, in the 
sweet humility of her true love) could render 
her worthy to be the companion of his life, 
the mistress of his home, the wife of his 
bosom. 

In proportion to Edith's indifference to the 
admiration of any and every man but Arthur, 
was the interest and enthusiasm she excited 
wherever she appeared. She had not yet 
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been formally introduced, but Mrs. Croft 
took upon herself to leave a card of Edith's 
at the Embassy, with her own and Gloriana's. 
The result of this was an invitation to a ball. 
To Edith, this or any other ball would have 
been a matter of little interest ; but to this 
particular ball Edith looked forward with a 
flutter of wild ecstasy, for Arthur was to be 
in Paris for his Christmas holidays. Arthur 
would leave his card at the Embassy ; he 
would be invited to this ball ; he would be 
her principal partner ! 

The dress she should wear on the occasion 
became an object of intense interest now. It 
would be so delightful to please Arthur's re- 
fined taste, to surpass his expectations, to be 
the fairest of the fair in his eyes; and, what 
in Paris is far more important, to be the best 
dressed. There the toilet is the great object 
of woman's life. The Empress's milliner and 
dressmaker, the great Madame Eoget, was 
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consulted. With the enthusiasm of genius, 
she threw her whole heart and soul into 
Edith's ball dress. She did her best for Mrs. 
Croft and Gloriana, but for Edith she was 
inspired! 

Arthur had arrived, had left his card at the 
embassy, had been invited. The Marquis, 
too, would be at the English ambassador's 
ball. The knowledge of this fact only made 
Edith engage herself for the first quadrille 
to Arthur, and arrange to dance as many times 
as possible with him, including the supper 
dance, without being too exclusive, and pro- 
voking ill-natured comments by their arrange- 
ments. 

The dresses came home in good time. We 
are not going to attempt to describe them; 
sujfice it to say that in Edith's Madame 
Koget had surpassed herself. Nothing in 
such exquisite taste, so fairy-like, so aerial, 
so becoming, so costly, so light, so chaste, and 
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yet so rich, had ever been seen even in Paris. 
The perfection of Edith's rounded and yet 
sylph-like form was defined by a corsage 
fitting to perfection, and the graceful lines of 
her perfect figure were revealed, in spite of 
the delicate profusion of gossamer drapery 
and soft lace. Edith's dress was white, re- 
lieved by blush-roses that seemed just plucked 
from the tree, and which were spangled with 
dew. A lovely wreath of the same crowned 
her brow, contrasting beautifully with the 
rich and glossy auburn of her abundant 
tresses. Gloriana, the sparkling brunette, 
was in amber crape, trimmed with yellow 
roses and pearls, and Mrs. Croft in black 
velvet and diamonds. 

Great was the excitement caused amcJng 
the demonstrative French, both gentlemen 
and ladies, when the Croft party entered the 
salons of the embassy. The Marquis was^'in 
close attendance on Edith; although, being 
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engaged to dance the first dance with Arthur, 
she leant on his aim. 

Arthur at this time was twenty, tall, well- 
grown, very aristocratic and gentlemanly in 
appearance, with a face of great intelligence, 
and a smile of ineffable sweetness. His mass- 
ive brow denoted genius ; his large, deep-set, 
dark eyes were full of thought. He was very 
pale, as all deep-feeling and deep-thinking 
men are ; and, all self-made nobody as he was 
supposed to be, and as he believed himself to 
be, there was not a man in the room who 
looked more completely the heau ideal of a 
young English nobleman. And was this the 
adopted, dependent, and perhaps illegitimate 
grandson of old Croft, the solicitor? Arthur 
was dressed in quiet but good taste. The 
Marquis,, who was rather fond of finery and 
show (most fast men are), had rather ovel*- 
done it on this occasion. 

Edith, who, during her abode on the Con- ' 

i2 
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tinent, had perfected herself in the art of 
which she had acquired the rudiments from 
an Ahiwick dancing-master, glided through 
the mazes of the crowded dance with an ease 
and grace that delighted even the Parisian 
connoisseurs, who crowded round the quadrille 
to see la belle Anglaise. Gloriana got plenty 
of partners, and was very much admired, but 
Edith was the recognised queen and undis- 
puted belle of that splendid ball. The Mar- 
quis was more in love with her than ever. 
Most men find their admiration increase in 
proportion as the object of it is followed and 
worshipped by others. He could not often 
obtain Edith's hand, but he could hover near, 
and carry her shawl, her fan, her bouquet, 
her smelling-bottle. He could watch her • 
every movement, and parade his admiration, 
his idolatry. Not so Arthur. His object 
was to conceal as much as possible the deep, 
deep love of his heart. To him Edith was as 
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lovely and as dear in her simple white muslin 
or pink gingham as in all the aerial brilliancy 
of her ball dress. He felt dejected, disheart- 
ened, and depressed, 

Edith, in her pearls, her gossamer, her laces, 
her blush-roses, and gazed or glanced at with 
half-tender adoration by the elite of Paris, 
seemed much further removed above the 
reach of his love than Edith in her morning 
dress and brown straw hat, roaming through 
the forest glades, sitting by the lake, and 
climbing the wild mountains. Poor Arthur ! 
he could almost have wept at the thoughts 
that thronged his mind. At one moment he 
said to himself, "This brilliant, high-born 
beauty can never be my wife ; the queen of 
such a scene as this can never love a nobody 
like me ! I have deceived myself — she has 
deceived herself. I see now the wide distance 
between us." And when a timid glance of 
eloquent and unmistakeable love stole sud- 
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denly from under Edith's long auburn lashes, 
and, with a smile of tenderness unutterable, 
she tried furtively to dispel his gloom, his 
thoughts, not less torturing, took this form : — 
" Even if she would resign all for my sake, 
ought I to accept — ought I to permit such a 
sacrifice ? Does she, in her sweet ignorance 
of the world, her sublime humility and self- 
abnegation — does she understand the full 
extent of the sacrifices she must make in order 
to be true to me ? Ought I to allow her to 
unite her fortunes to one worse than lowly 
born — one who may fail, and whose success 
cannot, in long years of toil, ensure her the 
position any one of these titled admirers that 
are now courting her notice, could offer her at 
once ? I feel as if I ought to sacrifice my 
very being to her welfare. But would it be 
for her welfare ? To such a nature as hers, 
what can be so valuable as so great a love as 
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mine? I feel a sad presentiment of some 
coming evil settling like a nightmare on my 
he£Crt, and the dark shadows of some com- 
ing events clouding the sunshine of my 
soul." 

With a slow step and a mournful smile 
Arthur at this moment approached Edith. 
A dance for which she was engaged to him, 
was about to commence. He made his way 
to the spot where Edith sat with Mrs. Croft 
and Gloriana, surrounded by admirers, who 
had been introduced to her, and were imploring 
the honour of this polka or that waltz. 
The Marquis was close by, waiting upon 
Edith, an ice in his hand, which, with great 
difficulty, he had obtained from the refresh- 
ment-room, and had almost persuaded Edith 
to take, when Arthur's arrival to claim her 
hand decided her upon refusing it. What a 
tyrant this Love is! The Marquis was. a 
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proud man, but once under Cupid's sway he 
was a slave ; and Edith, enchanted to be rid 
of him, and all those (to her) wearisome ad- 
mirers, blushed with delight at Arthur's ap- 
proach, rose with alacrity, and placed her 
frank young hand in his, with a tender ani- 
mation and confiding affection at which the 
Marquis grew pale and gloomy, and all the 
others red and angry. 

Edith tried all she could, by a thousand 
little wiles and devices which Love soon 
imparts to womankind, to win Arthur from 
the dejection and anxiety which she read 
on his eloquent face. He smiled in answer to 
her gentle raillery, but it was 

" a smile 

Gleaming like moonlight o'er some lonely isle, 

Lighting its ruins ; and it seem'd to say 

That 'neath that smile the heart's cold ruins lay." 

By this time the salons were full. The 
grandees of all nations, who generally arrive 
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very late and depart very early, were now 
exchanging graceful bows and curtsies, com- 
pliments and small talk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*^ Oh, these are partings such as rend 
The life from out young hearts ; for who can guess 
If ever more shall meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon dawn so sweet, such awful mom can rise ?" 

Byron. 

"Has your ladyship seen the new English 
belle ? " said a foreign Duke, in French, to a 
lady, passScy blonde, and with some remains of 
beauty, who, with a handsome, beautifully 
dressed daughter on her arm, and a diplo- 
matic, pale, stem-looking husband by her 
side, had just arrived at the ball. 

" No ; I have seen nothing very beautiful, 
or very new," languidly replied the lady. 
"What is her name?" 

"Ah! that I cannot tell you," said the 
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Duke ; " but if your ladyship will accept my 
arm, I can lead you to the quadrille where 
she is dancing ; and I think you will own that 
a more lovely creature never came even from 
the Isle of Beauty." 

" And is this miracle of loveliness well- 
dressed ?" 

"Exquisitely! Nothing in the room ap- 
proaches her in this respect, your ladyship and 
your fair daughter of course excepted." 

" And how does she dance?" 

" Admirably ! — with an ease, a grace, and 
a lightness quite inexpressible." 

Her ladyship's curiosity was excited. She 
had hoped and expected that her own daughter 
would have been the belle of that ball ; and as 
she was a remarkably handsome girl, a very 
fine dancer, and tastefully set off, perhaps, had 
Edith not been present, she might have carried 
off the palm for beauty and grace. 

The crowd, which had closed round the 
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quadrille to see Edith, made way for the Duke 
(himself an ambassador), and for the lady on 
his arm, and the young belle on hers ; the 
stern, diplomatic husband was close beside 
them. Edith at that moment was gracefully 
advancing alone in VEte to meet Arthur. A 
soft blush mantled her fair cheek as she raised 
to his, eyes full of the light of love. 

" She is indeed a beautiful person !" said 
the lady. " For once, Duke, my expectations 
are surpassed. Who is that elegant young 
man with whom she is dancing ? and, above 
all, who is the lovely creature herself? I 
have a fancy I have seen that sweet face before, 
but I cannot remember where." 

" I will go and inquire of our noble hostess," 
said the Duke. 

Presently he returned. 

" The name of la belle Anglaise" he said, 
" is Miss Edith Lorraine ; and she is here with 
a Mrs. Croft, and that lady's son and daughter. 
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The son is that young man whom your lady- 
ship admired just now ; the daughter is that 
pretty, sprightly little brunette in amber crape, 
with the wreath of yellow roses in her black 
hair. See ! she is now hdlanceing to her 
partner, the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 
But what ails your ladyship ? Are you not 
weUr 

The Duke might well ask that question, for 
Lady Hauteville (the reader has probably sus- 
pected that it was she), yes. Lady Hauteville, 
Edith's mother, has seen her child for the first 
time for many a long year ! The little, wan, 
moon-eyed, carroty cripple, whom she so 
heartlessly sent from her, now dances grace- 
fully before her, in face and form the loveliest 
creature she had ever beheld. 

The Duke has been called away to escort 
his Duchess to her carriage ; convulsively Lady 
Hauteville clutches the arm of her pale, stern 
husband. 
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" Hauteville/' she whispers, "do you see 
that beautiful girl in white, with the blush- 
roses ?" 

"Yes," 

He was laconic, but even he had been struck 
by Edith's charms. 

"She is Edith— our Edith! The little 
carroty cripple has grown into that most 
beautiful of girls." 

" Indeed ! Then it's high time we had her 
home." 

" I think so, too. Oh, that wily, designing 
woman! — ^that base Mrs. Croft! — ^how she has 
deceived me !" 

" Nay, I remember she said Edith was strong 
and well. I think you have deceived your- 
self." 

" That snob who is dancing with Edith is 
old Croft's grandson." 

"Tush! I was thinking what an elegant 
young man he was. There is something about 
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him that recalls — ^Ah ! no matter — ^I am cer- 
tain he is no snob." 

" Old Croft's grandson must be- a snob," 
said Lady Hauteville. 

***** 

The dance was over. Lady Hauteville, 
leaning on the arm of the Duke, who had re- 
joined her, suddenly met with Mrs. Croft, in 
the centre of a brilliant crowd of Parisian 
beaux and belles. The innate and cringing 
toadyism of Mrs. Croft's nature was seen in 
the abject humility of her obeisance. Lady 
Hauteville treated with cold hauteur the 
woman to whom she had entrusted her daugh- 
ter. She never offered to shake hands with 
her, but requesting Mrs. Croft to follow her, 
led the way to an ante-room, and insolently 
announced her intention of resuming the guar- 
dianship of her daughter, and taking her back 
to England with her in a few days. Edith was 
then sent for ; Lady Hauteville pressed her to 
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her side, if not her heart, and Ida coldly em- 
braced her long-absent sister. Edith could 
hardly repress her tears when she heard she 
was at once to take leave of the Crofts, and 
to accompany her mother to the H6tel du 
Louvre. It pained the affectionate girl to the 
heart to hear Lady Hauteville so haughtily 
and coldly desiring Mrs. Croft to send all Miss 
Edith Lorraine's things to the hotel. 

"We will now return to the ball-room," 
said Lady Hauteville ; "for your sister Ida is 
engaged for the supper dance." 

" So am I, mamma," said Edith ; and before 
her mother could question her or interpose, 
she took the arm which Arthur', who was 
looking out for her, offered, and was shut in 
with him, by the brilliant crowd which shut 
her out from her mother. 

Well were Arthur's dark presentiments re- 
alized now. Poor Arthur! he had not the 
least idea of what had happened. He did not 
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know — he had not even guessed — who the 
cold, fashionable, scornful lady was, who had 
watched Edith and himself so narrowly during 
the last quadrille Alas ! his worst anticipa- 
tions are more than equalled. They are to 
part — ^to part at once — ^that very night, never 
to meet on an equality again! He is so 
agitated, he can scarcely control his emotion; 
and her tears will drop amid the flowers of her 
bouquet. 

The dance over, while every other pair 
hastens to the supper-room, Arthur leads 
Edith into a deserted alcove full of flowers ; 
and there the pale and hapless lovers exchange 
vows of eternal constancy and deathless love ; 
and one parting kiss seals those vows. They 
were slowly leaving that alcove, when the 
Marquis of Dunstanburgh appeared. 

^' I am sent by Lady Haute ville to conduct 
you to her side at the supper-table," he 
said. 

VOL. II. K 
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" My partner is escorting me thither," said 
Edith, proudly, clinging to Arthur's arm. 

Both felt that it was the last time, for a long, 
dreary, indefinite period, that she would lean 
on that manly arm, and look up into that dear 
face, or he press that little taper hand to his 
side, and gaze into her glorious eyes. 

Oh ! what pangs were in reserve for Edith, 
when her mother, who had kept a place for 
her and for the Marquis at the supper-table, 
with a haughty bow dismissed Arthur. The 
evening, begun in Love and Hope, ended in 
Darkness and Despair ! 

Edith, in spite of her mother's sneering sur- 
prise and anger, sought out Mrs. Croft, to 
take an affectionate leave of her and Gloriana; 
and holding out her hand to Arthur with a 
courage for which we honour her, asked him 
to put on her opera-cloak, and to hand her 
to the carriage. This was all she could do to 
show her preference, her constancy, her re- 
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solve ; and the thought of this, comforted 
Arthur during many a long, sleepless night. 

The Dawn of Love was overcast ! Lady 
Hauteville left Paris suddenly — ^no one knew 
why ; and Edith and Arthur were parted. 

The secret of Lady Hauteville's sudden de- 
parture was not known in Paris for some 
time, but we have no wish to keep our dear 
reader in the dark, and, therefore, we will at 
once own that it was caused by a letter from 
a friend in the North, which announced that 
the Earl of Rockalpine had had an attack of 
a kind very closely resembling a fit. 

Lady Hauteville did not communicate to 
Edith the tidings she had received, else she 
would have discovered a fact of which she 
had no idea ; namely, that Edith was deeply 
and affectionately attached to her grandfather- 
But no details of her child's outer or inner 
life, during her abode with the Crofts, were 
known to Lady Hauteville. 

k2 
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There had been a time, much as her Lady- 
ship affected to despise Mrs. Croft, when, as 
girls, they had been almost on an equality ; 
but that was before Sir James Armstrong be- 
came a great man and a millionaire. Lady 
Hauteville pretended a total forgetf ulness and 
an entire oblivion of those early days, of 
which, when first she met with Mrs. Croft at 
Rockalpine, the latter had been so proud. 
When first Mrs. Croft tried to recall to her 
ladyship's mind that they had attended the 
same dancing-school, and had met at the same 
friends' houses at Christmas, in Newcastle, 
Lady Hauteville cut her short by coldly 
saying, 

" I do not remember the circumstances to 
which you allude, Mrs. Croft. As far as my 
recollection goes, I was never permitted to 
visit any people who lived in Newcastle. Both 
Sir James and Lady Armstrong were so very 
particular with whom I associated." 
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Mrs, Croft had perception enough to de- 
duce from this remark that Lady Hauteville 
was ashamed of her early days and their as- 
sociations, and she had tact enough to avoid, 
in future, all reference to that Past, upon 
which she had hoped to build an intimacy and 
a friendship with Lady Hauteville, 

When Lady Hauteville coldly announced 
to her daughters, Ida and Edith, that they 
must prepare at once to accompany her to 
England, the eflfect on the two girls was as 
different as their tempers and characters. Ida, 
quite thorough-bred in her coldness and im- 
passibility, made no remark, no objection ; 
one place was to her much the same as an- 
other, and so long as she was surrounded by 
the same luxuries, the same amusements, it 
mattered not to her whether she was in Lon- 
don or Paris. Self, self, self ! — ^like so many 
of the daughters of Fashion, Vanity, and Am- 
bition, she had no other idol, object, or consi- 
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deration ; if she cared for anybody but her- 
self, it was for her brother Brian. 

Edith, on the contrary, cared little for her- 
self. She was as warm and enthusiastic as 
Ida was cold and indifferent. 

" Oh, mamma ! " she exclaimed, " if we 
are really going so soon, I hope you will let 
me drive at once to Mrs. Croft's, to take 
leave of her, of Gloriana, and " 

"And of that forward snob, old Croft's 
grandson," sneered Lady Hauteville. " No ; 
I thank you, my love. My great wish is 
that you should, as quickly as you conveni- 
ently can, forget the existence of those ple- 
beians." 

" Forget them ! " cried Edith, the tears 
rushing to her eyes, and burning crimson suf- 
fusing her face. " Forget those who nursed, 
loved, cherished, and comforted me when I 
was the despised little carroty cripple, whose 
pale sharp face and halting gait disgusted and 
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estranged even her own mother? Forget the 
constant kindness of years? Forget Mrs. 
Croft ? — ^forget Gloriana ? Oh, mamma ! " 

" Well, if you cannot forget those exquisite 
specimens of hon ton^ good breeding, and 
fashion, at any rate, I hope you will forget 
that ugly, pallid, low-bred young man, old 
Croft's grandson. I really don't know his 
name — I doubt if he have one. I remember 
hearing something to that effect, which, as I 
have so supreme a contempt for the whole 
Croft family, has quite escaped my memory ; 
but I do remember all sorts of unpleasant 
stories about that young man's mother, old 
Croft's daughter — a vain, silly, low-bom 
beauty, whom the late Lady Rockalpine 
foolishly educated and introduced as a lady. 
I believe she went wrong, and that in reality 
the young upstart has no name ! But whether 
he have or not, pray banish him from your 
memory, Edith, even if the lovely Mrs. Croft 
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is to be for ever enshrined there ! Vulgar 
women axe bad enough ; but a snobfcish young 
man — oh ! the idea of such a creature quite 
overpowers me! My Ida, hand me your 
vinaigrette. When I think of that young up- 
start, I fancy I smeD cigars, and onions and 
garlic, and cheese and red herrings and beer, 
and all the horrible things such creatures de- 
light in !" 

" Arthur is no snob, mamma !" passionately 
exclaimed Edith, with a flood of tears. "Ar- 
thur never smokes, never drinks, never touches 
onions or garlic, or cheese or red herrings ; 
he is the soul of refinement — ^the quintessence 
of intellect — the pride and glory of his college 
and his tutors. Twice has he saved my life 
at the imminent peril of his own ! He is the 
noblest, bravest, most gifted, and best of men 
— ^the most refined and well-bred of gentle- 
men ; whatever his parentage may be, Arthur 
is one of Nature's noblemen ! And he is so 
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virtuous, so good, and speaks so tenderly of 
his mother, that I, for one, can never believe 
that she was aught but the angel of goodness 
and purity he believes her to have been. Do 
not be angry, mamma, when I say that I 
never, never can forget what he is, and what 
I owe him !" 

•* You will find you both must and can for- 
get all about such a person !" said Lady 
Hauteville, as, reclining in an easy-chair, she 
gazed at Edith's a^tated features and manner 
with a cool mockery which Ida's handsome 
young face reflected in a softer sneer. 

"My Ida," continued Lady Hauteville, 
" Edith shall take a part in Lady Bessbor- 
ough's private theatricals. I'm sure she'll 
make a great hit in high tragedy." 

"I daresay she will," coolly replied fair 
Ida, "only I don't think Lady Laura will 
resign in her favour." 

" Then well have a performance at our own 
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house/' said Lady Hauteville ; " I'm resolved 
Edith shall play Belvidera and Mrs. Hatter,^' 

" You will not really refuse to let me wish 
Mrs. Croft and her family good-bye, mamma?" 
sobbed Edith. 

" Indeed I must do so, my love," said 
Lady Hauteville. ^' Mrs. Croft is a very 
vulgar person ; she is, besides, a very artful 
and double-dealing one ! She has acted very 
unfairly to me in keeping me in ignorance of 
your recovery, the entire disappearance of any 
defect in your figure or your walk, and the 
singular change that has taken place in the 
colour of your hair and complexion. Yes ! 
she has behaved most treacherously by you 
and by me, in thus dooming you to so long 
and so close an intimacy with her odious self, 
and her more odious family. I never can, 
and never will, forgive her, and I forbid you, 
Edith, on pain of my serious displeasure, ever 
to mention the name of Croft in my pre- 
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sence ! I am a most unhappy, disappointed 
mother. Georgina — as you, my Ida, well 
know, if Edith does not— sloped with a sai 
disant Count, whom I verily believe to be no- 
thing better than an Italian bandit — a wretch 
with whom she could not live, and who, I be- 
lieve, tried to murder her; Augusta, Lady 
Eichlands, harbours her and defies me. You, 
Ida, will enter on your fourth season, un- 
married; and now you, Edith, who might 
atone to me in some measure, and comfort my 
half-broken heart and disappointed maternal 
ambition (for the young Marquis of Dun* 
stanburgh evidently admires you beyond 
measure) — you actually return to me, after 
the sacrifice I made in parting with you 
— ^you return to me, I say, all I could wish, 
I own, in grace and beauty, but full of 
the most abject attachment to the plebeian 
family in which I so unfortunately placed 
you. Actually making your eyes red because 
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I refuse to let you keep up an intimacy which 
any woman of fashion ought to blush to own. 
But, gentle as I am, I am very resolute, and 
when I say no^ I mean it ; therefore, while 
Lisette packs up your things, you, my Ida, 
and you, Edith, shall accompany me to Ma- 
dame Eoget's, to Palmyre's, and to Laure's. 
We must all give extensive orders for next 
season ; and if those great artistes see you, 
Edith, and study your face, hair, «)mplexion, 
and figure, they will know, when you are out 
of mourning, what among the new fashions of 
next spring will suit you." 

" Out of mourning, mamma !" said Edith, 
who was still weeping, " why should we go 
into mourning?" 

"Did I say mourning?" cried Lady Haute- 
ville, remembering herself. " What could I 
have been thinking of ?" 

" I hope there's no chance of my having to 
go into mourning," said Ida, with more ani- 
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mation than she had hitherto shown. *^ I 
hate black, it does not become me." 

^^ Bathe your eyes and change your dress, 
Edith, for the carriage is waiting ; and now, 
while I go and alter my attire, do you put 
on your bonnets and mantles. Let down your 
veil, Edith," said Lady Hauteville ; " luckily, 
I perceive, you take after me, and can weep 
without your eyes and nose getting red. 
That is what no plebeian can do. It is a 
peculiarity that belongs exclusively to the 
thorough-bred and high-bom." 

Did Lady Hauteville try to deceive herself 
as well as her daughters ? Can she have for- 
gotten that one of her grandfathers had been 
a pitman, and the other a carpenter, and that 
both her grandmothers had been maids-of-all- 
work in their youth ? 

Before Edith set out with her parents and her 

sister for England via Calais, she snatched a 

. few minutes to write a few lines of affectionate 
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farewell to Mrs. Croft, and Gloriana, and a 
note to him whom she, in spite of her mother's 
contempt, recognised as the affianced lover of 
her youth, and her destined husband. She 
poured out her young heart to Arthur in the 
following words : — 

" Arthur ! dear Arthur ! my first and only 
love ! we are doomed to part; and I know not 
when or where we shall meet again ! He 
who made our hearts and filled them so full 
of love, and bound them so closely together, 
will, doubtless, in His own good time, my 
Arthur, remove all barriers to our union ! In 
the meanwhile, dear love, let no doubts of your 
Edith's truth, and faith, and constancy, dis- 
turb your mind ; be sure while she lives she 
lives for you alone. The life you twice saved 
she will yet devote to you — at morning and 
evening, and at noonday, she will pray for 
her union with you. If you, her dearest 
one, invoke heaven at the same time, the 
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thoughts of both will meet in boundless 
space, and arrive together at the throne of 
Grace ! 

" My own true love ! I send you the ring- 
let you asked for so long ago. I have your 
dear lock of hair, my Arthur, in a locket 
hidden in my breast ! Oh ! Arthur ! used as 
I am to your bright converse, and your deep, 
true love, with all its thousand delicate fore- 
thought and enchanting tenderness, how cold, 
how lone, how desolate I shall feel without 
you ! Thank you, dearest and best, for all 
the happiness I have known through you. 
In haste and secrecy I write, but the day will 
come, shall come, when all the world shall 
know how dear, how very dear is Arthur to 
the heart of his 

" Edith." 

This note Edith contrived to send with 
that which she had written to Mrs. Croft by 
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a porter of the hotel. Both letters arrived at 
the Place Vendome just as Roger Croft, who 
had been detained in England, sore against 
his will, drove up to Mrs. Croft's lodgings. 

His rage, disappointment, and despair knew 
no bounds when he found that Edith had 
been removed from his mother's care. In 
spite of Mrs. Croft's description of the inso- 
lence, coldness, and hauteur of Lady Haute- 
ville's behaviour to her at the Ambassador's 
ball, Eoger Croft, as soon as he had taken a 
warm bath, and donned a recherche morning 
costume, resolved to hasten to the Hdtel du 
Louvre to see Edith, and endeavour to make 
a favourable impression on Lady Hauteville. • 

Ludicrously overdressed, glittering with 
jewellery, scented, glossy, and the quintessence 
of execrable taste, Roger Croft called at the 
Hotel du Louvre just as the young Marquis 
was handing Ida Hauteville into a carriage 
laden with luggage, which was to convey the 
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Hauteville party to the station. Edith was 
about to accept the Marquis's hand to enter 
the carriage, in her turn, when Roger Croft 
came up. 

" How do you do, Lady Hauteville ; I hope 
I see your ladyship in good health?" said the 
vulgar, pushing Roger. "How do you do, 
Lord Hauteville, and you, Edith, how are 
you — ^how do?" and he familiarly offered to 
shake hands with Edith. 

Edith, her heart full of Arthur, of the 
happy Past and its old associations, never 
dreamt of refusing her hand; and Lord Haute- 
ville, who, for some secret reasons of his own, 
always affected great civility to every member 
of the Croft family, kindly asked after Roger's 
parents; but Lady Hauteville, scarcely deign- 
ing to recognise the showy intruder, ordered 
Edith to remove at once to the other side of 
the carriage, and angrily saying, " Hauteville, 
we shall miss the train," whispered to her 

VOL. II. L 
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footman to tell the coachman to drive on. 
She then took a cordial leave of the young 
Marquis, to whom she said, " J.w revoiry at 
Rockalpine, my dear lord, the sooner the 
better;" and, with a very cold, distant bend, 
she dismissed Roger, who, reddening to the 
roots of his closely-cropped hair, raised his 
hat, and the Hauteville party drove off with- 
out his even seeing that Edith, in spite of 
Lady Hauteville, bowed her head and waved 
her hand to him. 

As they drove along, a sudden stoppage 
occurred, owing to an accident in the road 
(an over-driven omnibus horse had fallen in 
the street), and a halt was the inevitable 
result. Before they were again in motion, a 
young man, in a deep reveriie, drew near. At 
his approach Edith's colour rose to her very 
temples; the word "Arthur!" burst from her 
lips, from her heart, almost unconsciously to 
herself, and as unconsciously she extended 
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her hand. Arthur stopped, raised his eyes — 
those large dark orbs, so full of genius and 
love; a blush of surprise and pleasure mantled 
his pale cheek; and with graceful cordiality 
he took Edith's extended hand. 

Lady Hauteville surveyed him with a cold 
and disdainful scrutiny, which quite escaped 
him, for he saw nothing but his idolised Edith. 
Lord Hauteville, on the contrary, started at 
the sudden apparition of that noble face, that 
tall, slender form, as if a ghost had stood 
before him. A spasm contracted his brow, a 
deadly pallor stole over his face, a sharp pang 
was at his heart. He leant back in the car- 
riage and closed his eyes, and his mind tra* 
veiled in a moment back over a dreary space 
of twenty-four years — a ghost-haimted space! 

Arthur's face and smile and form recalled 
(with the distinctness of yesterday) that 
brother who, in one fatal moment, in the 
Black Wood so far away, had passed from a 

l2 
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being, radiant and noble as the youth now 
before him, to a bleeding corpse; and who, 
for twenty-four years, had been an inmate of 
the family vault at Eockalpine — sent thither, 
by whom? 

Lord Hauteville seemed, as Arthur drew 
near and spoke to Edith, to see that brother 
once more in the flesh, before him ; and the 
whole dreadful Past rushed back upon his 
heart and brain, and a deadly faintness came 
over him. When he recovered, the carriage 
was again in motion, Arthur was gone, and 
Lady Hauteville was scolding the pale and 
weeping Edith for condescending to shake 
hands with a member of the low Croft family. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'^ Inyidious grave ! how dost thou rend in sunder 
Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one !^ 

Blair. 

On the arrival of the Hautevilles in London, 
the sad truth was revealed to Edith, for a 
telegram had just reached Hauteville House 
announcing that the Earl of Bockalpine was 
in extremis. This telegram was sent by Mr. 
Croft, and it announced, not only that the 
Earl was dying, but that he was very anxious 
to see his dear Edith before he expired. 

" Oh, there must be some mistake there," 
said Lady Hauteville ; '* that is some blunder 
of that stupid old Croft's. What can the Earl 
want to see Edith for ?" 
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" Oh, he loves me so dearly, and I am so 
very, very fond of him !" sobbed Edith. " He 
always said he should send for me when he 
was dying, and I always promised to be with 
him.'' 

" Dear me ! it's all very extraordinary, as, 
indeed, everything is connected with you, 
Edith. I shall consult your father about 
taking you to Rockalpine. Death-bed scenes 
are not at all desirable for young girls, par- 
ticularly such a nervous, hysterical, eccentric 
one as you are." 

" Oh, manmia, I must go ! I cannot stay 
away from dear, dear grandpapa, when he has 
sent for me to close his eyes !" said Edith. 
" Do take me with you !" and she fell on her 
knees in her grief and despair; but Lady 
Haute ville only said, *'Let go my robe, you 
will tumble and soil it. / see no necessity 
for your going, and I do not think I shall 
allow it!" 
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Edith let go her hold of her mother's dress; 
and, still kneeling, buried her face in her 
hands, sobbing bitterly. 

At this moment Lord Hauteville came in. 
In spite of the one dread crime which had 
poisoned his life, he was not half so heartless 
and so cruel as his wife. He listened to what 
Lady Hauteville said, and to Edith's words, 
broken as they were by sobs ; and then raising 
her, he said, ** You shall go with us, Edith. 
We must set off at once ; the carriage is at 
the door ; the express starts in an hour from 
Euston-square — we shall only be just in time." 

They travelled all night, and at six in the 
morning they reached Eockalpine. Edith 
spent the long, dreary, weary hours in tears 
and prayers. Lady Hauteville's shallow head 
and hard heart were full of exultation at the 
thought that at length she should be a Count- 
ess, that the ancient coronet of Rockalpine 
would grace her brow, that she should wear it 
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in the House of Lords, and take precedence of 
Lady this and that — and, above all, of her own ^ 
daughter. Lady Richlands (as the Earldom of 
Rockalpine was an older one than that of Rich- 
lands). She would fain have talked on the 
subjects next her heart, but Edith could not, 
and Lord Hauteville would not, listen to her 
frivolous vanities, in the solemn presence of 
approaching Death. 

Lord Hauteville's mind was full of anguish, 
and his breast of a vague dread, an ever-haunt- • 
ing horror. The thought of him, the brother 
who, but for his crime, ought to have inherited 
the title and estates about to be his own, rose 
on his mind as he looked from the window of 
the railway carriage into the gloomy distance; 
that brother's eyes seemed to him to gaze at 
him from the clouds — that brother's voice to 
whisper in the wind ! Then came the thought 
of his father's funeral, and of the opening of 
that dread vault, closed for four-and-twenty 
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years, and which he must bear to see re-opened! 
In fancy he sees his brother's coffin ! Oh, what 
groans escape, as from his very heart! and 
how Lady Hauteville sneers as they catch her 
ear, inwardly exclaiming, " Is he a fool or a 
hypocrite? It is impossible he can really 
mourn for the old man, who has kept him for 
twenty years out of his title and estates, and 
who, by all the laws of Nature, ought to have 
been dead and buried long ago ! " 

« * * « « 

The Earl still breathed when Lord Haute- 
ville and Edith approached his bed-side. 
Edith, overcome with grief, sank on her knees 
beside the bed, took the lean, withered, old 
hand in hers, and covered it with her kisses 
and her tears. "Like a languishing lamp 
that just flashes to die," the Earl's eyes 
brightened for a moment, a smile stole over 
his face ; he opened his arms, Edith threw 
herself into them. 
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"Good-bye — a long good-bye, my blessed 
little one," said the old man. " I am going, 
my lamb, and, thanks to you, I go to the 
Good Shepherd, Here is my Bible. Tou 
taught the old world-stained miser to love his 
Bible, see if I have not studied it well. You 
will find a list of my pensioners ; let them not 
miss me, my child. You first taught me to 
care for others. All I have is yours." 

Here Lord Hauteville started, came for- 
ward, and said, 

" How are you, father ?" 

He could think of nothing else to say. 

"Good-bye, Hauteville, I wish you well," 
said the Earl ; and then, kissing Edith ten* 
derly, he said, " Pray for me, little one, for 
my time is come." 

Edith slid from his embrace to the floor, 
still holding the dear old hand. Suddenly 
she felt it relax and grow cold in her own. 
The word " Jesus " fell on her ear; she looked 
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timidly up— it was all over — the Earl of Kock- 
alpine was no more ! 

*»♦»♦*♦ 

In the dead of the ensuing night, while the 
nurses were supposed to watch beside the 
corpse, which had been placed in a shell, and 
lay on a table in the dressing-room — ^and 
while the women, overcome by whiskey and 
fatigue, slept — three men, who had surreptiti- 
ously introduced themselves into the Castle, 
were examining the contents of one of the 
late EarFs trunks, which they had dragged 
from under the bed, and of which they had 
picked the lock. 

One of these men knelt before the coffer, 
holding a bull's-eye lantern in one hand, while 
with the other he cautiously rummaged among 
the money-bags for a certain parchment, of 
which he was in search. A young and hand- 
some man, but of profligate appearance, leant 
on the lid of the open box, and watched the 
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searcher; while an old man of Jewish features 
and with a black crape band round his white 
hat, and with a bunch of keys in his hand, 
superintended the movements of him of the 
fustian coat and drab gaiters. 

Who and what were these three men, and 

what was their object ? It was evident that 

« 

no awe of the silent presence in the adjoining 
room, no dread of the King of Terrors influ- 
enced them. At the foot of the very bed 
on which, on the previous morning, the 
old Earl of Rockalpine had breathed his 
last, they were engaged in a search which, 
from the expression of their countenances, their 
whispers, their hurry, their pallor, their dark 
lantern and skeleton keys, we feel was a 
guilty, a nefarious enterprise. 

« * * * « 

Yes, the old Earl of Eockalpine, with the 
snows of eighty-five winters on his thin and 
scattered locks, and with the deep lines that 
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a long life of avarice, suspicion, and worldly 
care, had indelibly ploughed into his cheeks 
and brow, lay in the marble rigidity of death; 
and, in spite of the marks with which Mammon 
stamps his ovMj among the sons of men, there 
was, on the finely-chiselled, aristocratic face 
of The Dead, that ineffable smile of heavenly 
peace which, we are told, never left the face 
of that *' widow's son " on whom the Saviour 
had looked, and which we see on the still, cold 
lips of all who die in the Lordj and who, as 
the scenes of earth darken around them, be- 
hold the heavens opening, and the triune Je- 
hovah inviting them to a blissful eternity. 

. The nurse, and the old woman whose oflBce 
it is in the North to lay out,. or "straik," the 
corpse, and whose duty it is to watch by 
it, were fast asleep, and a strong smell of 
whiskey pervaded the dressing-room. 

There were many candles burning round 
the shell in which the old Earl lay awaiting 
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the leaden coflSn, and the outer one covered 
with black velvet richly emblazoned, which 
was ordered of the great London undertaker, 

Mr. G , and was to arrive with that great 

Lord High Chamberlain of the King of Ter- 
rors, at Rockalpine as soon as possible. But 
while the hirelings slept and snored, and the 
light of the dark yellow wax tapers fell un- 
heeded on the sharp rigid outlines, which, 
beneath the sheet that covered the cold form, 
betrayed Death, there were yet evidences of 
the fact that " there is a tear for all who die." 
The season was unusually mild, and, al- 
though it was January, in sheltered nooks a 
few flowers lingered : and Edith had found 
some monthly roses and other pale blossoms 
in those sunny nooks, and, with some sprays 
of myrtle from the c(mservatory, she had made 
three wreaths, which she had placed in the old 
man's coffin — one on his still, cold breast, 
once so warm and animated for her, one at 
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the head, and one at the foot, and the "Death 
Watchers " had not dared to remove them, 
although all their delight was in rue, rosemary, 
and southernwood, with which they had filled 
the coffin, and the dried leaves of which 
emitted a faint and deadly odour. 

* * * • « « 

We have said that in the late Earl's bed- 
room three midnight marauders were at work, 
safe from intrusion, as they thought, in the 
dread, solemn presence of the Dead in the 
adjoining room, and in the deep sleep of the 
half-tipsy watchers. Yes, there they were, 
examining the contents of a trunk, which the 
Earl was known to keep under the head of 
his bed, and of which, it was said, he never 
trusted the key to anyone, nor, indeed, ever 
opened it in the presence of any other person. 
Some fifteen years before, the Earl had 
made a will leaving the whole of his long- 
hoarded wealth, and everything, in short, that 
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was not strictly entailed, to Brian Lorraine, 
Lord Hauteville's eldest son, the same who, at 
Eton and Oxford, had been brought up with 
Eoger Croft, the son of the Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh, .the rest of the " fast set," and 
with Arthur; only Brian, the son of the 
moody fratricide. Lord Hauteville, and his 
worldly, ambitious, and unfeeling wife, was a 
bad boy, and a worse man. He was mean, 
crafty, cruel, at once a bully and a sneak. He 
was very unpopular at Eton, and narrowly 
escaped expulsion there. At Oxford he was 
shunned and " cut " by all, even of the " fast 
set," who hated everything base and unmanly. 
Brian Lorraine, in spite of the old Norman 
blood in his veins, liked low company. He 
was fond of drinking and smoking with bad, 
disreputable fellows, with whom he would sit 
" cheek by jowl," apparently on an equality, 
taking liberties with them ; but if any one of 
them retaliated, then he would fall back on 
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his dignity, his birth, and expectations, and 
gave evidences of a pride much meaner than 
his humility. 

Lord and Lady Hauteville did all they 
could to reform him, and to conceal his de- 
grading delinquencies, but they considered 
him a disgrace to the family. They tried 
sending him abroad with a strict tutor. They 
were especially anxious that his grandfather, 
the old Earl of Eockalpine, should have no 
inkling of his misdemeanours, as his lordship 
had a great notion of the rights of primogeni- 
ture, and had consequently made a will in 
Brian's favour ; but the late Earl had, also, so 
intense and ineffable a horror of all that is 
^^fast" ^* varmint" '^ slangs" mean, profligate 
and vicious, that Lord and Lady Hauteville 
felt quite certain that the slightest suspicion 
of what Brian really was, would make his 
lordship forbid him his house, and, still worse, 
exclude him from all share in his "personalty." 

VOL. IT. M 
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That knowledge, in spite of all their pre- 
cautions, the Earl obtained. His Lordship 
said nothing ; he appeared to take for granted 
all that Lady Hauteville said about dear Brian's 
love of study, and the illnesses brought on by 
his devotion to Latin, Greek, and Mathematics! 
The old man chuckled when severe illness, 
from this cause, was pleaded by the false, 
worldly mother as an excuse for her son's not 
being able to spend a month with his grand- 
father at Kockalpine Castle ; for just at this 
time it had come to his lordship's knowledge 
that Brian Lorraine had been severely mauled 
by a set of low, drunken, cock-fighting, 
badger-baiting fellows, for refusing a stand-up 
fight with one of them, whom he had insulted. 

Coeval with events so disgusting, so revolt- 
ing to the aristocratic tastes and feelings of 
the thoroughbred old nobleman, was the dawn 
on his soul of that sudden, singular sunshine 
of Grace, so often reflected, from the trusting. 
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believing heart of childhood, on the hardened, 
darkened, despairing mind of infidel old age. 

Often has some little Sunday-school girl, 
with her hymns, her collects, her texts, and 
her tracts, awakened the conscience of the 
aged pitman, who has passed through life in 
darkness, physical, moral, and spiritual ; often 
has she been the instrument used by the All- 
wise to save his soul. And so, the reader will 
remember, it was with Edith and her grand- 
father. 

Ere long, without any hint or intimation of 
his intentions to Lord and Lady Hauteville 
(in neither of whom he felt the slightest con- 
fidence), the old man altered his will. Every- 
thing which some years before he had left to 
Brian (as the eldest son of his heir), he now 
bequeathed to Edith. Mr. Croft, who made 
the new will for his lordship, knew this, and 
kept the old Earl's secret, except from his 
wife and Koger. Edith knew it from her 

m2 
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grandfather himself; but the poor, loving child, 
who inwardly consecrated all this wealth to her 
devoted Arthur, and who knew how her family 
would grudge it to hevy and still more to Aim, 
never, of course, alluded to the subject at all. 
Still, a rumour of a change in the old Earl's 
testamentary dispositions has reached Brian 
Lorraine. 

There was an under-gamekeeper at that 
time at Sockalpine, one Jock Moss, in reality 
a very bad fellow, but who was a sort of crony 
of young Brian Lorraine's ; and from such a 
source as this Brian was not ashamed to de- 
rive any knowledge essential to his interestSy 
as he called them. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



" I know a maiden, fair to see ; 

Take care I 
She can both false and friendly be ; 

Beware 1 beware I 
Trust her not, — 
She is fooling thee." 

Longfellow. 



This Jock Moss had a beautiful sister, who 
was parlour-maid and needlewoman at Kock- 
alpine Castle ; but she had been for some years 
a sort of humble companion to a lady of fashion, 
who had educated her to please herself, and 
had left her destitute ! This girl had formed the 
ambitious design of being one day mistress at 
the Castle, and of ruling, with a rod of iron, 
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the strict, exacting old housekeeper, who had 
kept so tight a hand over her ! 

Marion Moss was (as so many of the Border 
lasses are) singularly lovely, both in form and 
face, but ambitious, rapacious, plotting, gentle 
— ^but it was the gentleness of the panther — 
and fierce, with the fierceness of that beautiful 
and perilous creature. Marion Moss had a 
brow and smile all candour, and a heart all 
guile. She played the " Pamela " to perfec- 
tion, and Brian Lorraine, madly in love with 
her, having totally failed in his persevering 
and base attempts to get her on his own terms, 
had been obliged to yield to hers, and there- 
fore had resolved on marrying her ; and she 
had resolved on marrying him, but plenty of 
money was included in the prospective arrange- 
ments of both. 

In spite of Brian's passionate impatience, 
Marion was resolved not to go to the altar 
with him until he had followed his grand- 
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father to the grave, and had become possessed 
of the hoards of wealth included in the ^* per- 
sonalty " of the old Earl. We know that 
at one time the whole of that personalty 
had been bequeathed to Brian. Formerly 
Lord Hauteville had been a great favourite of 
his father's, who had preferred him to his 
elder bom; but many things had concurred to 
change the old man's feelings ; and the great 
influx of wealth, which became Lord Haute- 
ville's in right of his wife, at the death of her 
father, the millionaire, Sir James Armstrong, 
had decided the old Earl on leaving his own 
wealth to Brian. 

The knowledge of this fact made Brian fair 
and charming in Marion's roe-like eyes, in 
spite of that look of habitual intemperance 
so odious and disgusting on the soft face of 
youth. It was Marion who had discovered the 
great family secret, so closely concealed from 
the Hautevilles and all the world, save Edith 
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and the Crofts, namely, that the will in favour 
of Brian Lorraine had been cancelled by the 
old Earl's making another and more recent 
one, in which all his real and personal estate, 
plate, money, jewels, furniture, books, horses, 
carriages, stock, &c., &c., were bequeathed to 
his youngest and most beloved grandchild, 
Edith Lorraine. 

By dint of close and indefatigable watching, 
Marion had discovered that this will in favour 
of Edith was, after being shifted by the old 
Earl from one hiding-place to another, from 
desk to drawer, and drawer to box, and box 
to bag, and bag to portmanteau, finally (a little 
while before his last fatal illness), concealed in 
a trunk or strong box, curiously plated and 
lined with iron, so as to be fire-proof. It was 
stowed away with several of the most valuable 
of the old Earl's cases of jewels, some articles 
of plate in pure gold, some important title- 
deeds, and pocket-books full of bank-notes, 
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and bags full of sovereigns. The will in 
Brian's favour had been deposited in its tin 
case, and in the iron safe of the London law- 
yer, Mr. Eoper, who had drawn up the will. 

Marion no sooner discovered that the old 
Earl was dying, and that Lord and Lady 
Hauteville, and, worse still, Edith, had been 
sent for by telegraph (Mr. Croft wording the 
telegram at the dying Earl's request), than 
she, too, sent off a letter to Brian, who was 
idling away his time in low haunts of vice in 
London. The letter ran thus: — 

" Rockalpine Castle. 

" My dearest Dear, 

" The Earl is dying ; he cannot 
last much longer. You told me long ago 
that directly he ceases to breathe, your father 
is Earl of Rockalpine, and you — oh ! how I 
glory in the thought ! — are Lord Hauteville ! 
How I long to hail you as my lord — ^your lord- 
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ship! Then you want nothing but money. Well, 
I think I can manage that; but remember, 
whatever is to be done hy you know ivhom 
about you know what^ must he done at once. 
I know the exact spot ; come down secretly 

by the express, get out at B station, 

meet me at father's cottage on the moor ; I 
forgot to tell you that father's moved into 
what used to be Bough Eob's. Brother Jock 
and I will meet you there. Come with a 
clear head, a brave heart, and a steady hand ; 
you'll want all three. Kemember all you 
have at stake ! Wealth which, yours, dear 
love, by every right, shall not, if I can help 
it, pa^s hy yoUj to a whey-faced, canting little 
Methody. That wealth, once yours, you can 
afford to share it with one whom you say you 
love so dearly, and who, had she adored you 
less, would have seemed to love you more ! 
" Tour own 

" Marion." 
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Old Kit Moss, father of Marion and Jock, 
was a cheating, lying, old scoundrel, with a 
plausible tongue, an itching palm, and a 
thirsty throttle. At one time he had been a 
locksmith, with a respectable, loving wife, 
and a couple of rosy, curly-headed children. 
He had always had a propensity to drink, 
but while his wife lived he did not often yield 
to it. When she died, which was when 
Jock was fourteen and Marion twelve, he 
gave way to it at once and for ever. Then 
he went down, down, down! until he shrunk 
into the miserable, poaching, begging-letter 
writing, sottish old fellow he was at the time 
of his taking Rough Rob's hovel on the moor. 
Jock and Marion, who, during their mother's 
lifetime had been carefully reared, cared for, 
taught and trained, both at school and at 
home, then ran wild. But when they were 
old enough for service, they, not liking the 
bare cupboard and semi-starvation, the cold 
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misery and dejection that always succeeds to 
the excitement of strong drink; and the 
tools recalling, as they did, happy days of 
honest industry and domestic comfort, he 
cried and moaned as he sorted and cleaned 
them. 

The arrival of Brian did not put a stop to 
his moanings ; only, instead of addressing 
them to himself, he addressed them to Master 
Brian, who, as great a tippler as himself, and 
on the eve of so nefarious and wicked an enter- 
prise, was in no mood to listen to the wailings 
of a vague remorse and the groans of a mor- 
bid reaction. 

Ere long Jock arrived at the place of 
rendezvous; and soon, rosy and radiant from 
her long, brisk walk, the hood of her red 
oloak setting off her glossy black hair, fine 
eyes, perfect features, and rich complexion, 
Marion Moss entered the hovel. She had 
dark thoughts in her mind, but she smiled a 
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bright smile when she saw Brian; and as she 
greeted him by his new title of Lord Haute- 
ville, and wished him long life to enjoy his 
fresh honours, her serpentine and scarlet lips, 
of the colour of the berries of the mountain- 
ash, parted so as to disclose two rows of pearl. 
Her tall, slight form was the perfection of 
symmetry; and Lord Hauteville, who had 
not seen her for some months, was astonished 
by the brilliancy of her beauty; and the 
passion, which absence had in some degree 
subdued (as it does all sensual passions), now 
rekindled at the blaze of her loveliness, and 
burnt fiercer than ever. 

Marion explained that the old housekeeper 
was confined to her bed, ill with grief at the 
death of the aged Earl, whom she had served 
faithfully for forty years, that all the servants 
were collected together for company (as they 
always are in the house of Death) in the 
servants' hall, afraid to go upstairs, or to 
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cross the hall alone! That she had stolen 
upstairs in the dark, and had peeped in 
at the door of the room where the Earl 
was laid out ; that she had seen the still form 
under the sheet, and heard the three distinct 
snores of the red-faced bottle-nosed Death- 
Watchers. Nay, more ; she had stood in the 
light of the tapers round the coffin, and had 
watched them in their sleep. 

" And now," she said, " if Lord Hauteville 
will see me safe home through the Black Wood, 
you. Father, and you. Jack, following in a little 
while, he can enter through the library win- 
dow, which I've left unfastened; and you. 
Father, and you. Jack, must do the same. 
You'll have to creep upstairs in the dark ; I've 
not lighted the lamp in the hall, and Tallboys 
and PufF do nothing but blubber and shake, 
and sit over the fire, and are afraid to stir ; 
so they won't have seen about it. I've un- 
locked the bed-room door that opens on the 
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landing, so you won't have to go through the 
room where the body and the Death-Watchers 
are. Not that either the former or the latter 
will stir a finger — but* no matter, it daunts 
some people to be where Death is, though Tm 
not one of them. Once in my late Lord's 
bedchamber, you've only to pull the trunk 
from under the bed, to get possession of the will, 
and then be off back here with all speed ; and 
I'll now make up a glorious fire, and we'll burn 
the will to ashes. So lend a hand, Jock, and 
get me some peat and some of those dry old 
thorn roots out of the shed." 

The fire was soon prepared, and Marion, 
with her queenly gait and elastic step, rose, 
and desiring Lord Hauteville to follow her, 
led the way across the moor. 

"Wonderful creature!" said the new Lord 
Hauteville, as, offering her his arm, they hur- 
ried through the Black Wood. " Beautiful 
Marion ! future Countess of Kockalpine ! I 

VOL. II. N 
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wish I could look forward to placing a crown 
on that brow, instead of a coronet ! You 
would indeed grace a throne, sweet love !" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^^ She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 

Take care I 
She gives a side glance, and looks down ; 

Beware I beware I 
Trust her not, — 
She is fooling thee." 

LONGFELLOF. 

All happened as Marion had planned, and 
the midnight marauders were soon afterwards 
diligently pursuing their search. Old Kit 
Moss, with his skeleton-keys in his hand ; 
Jock, with a bull's-eye lantern in his, bringing 
its light to bear on the hoarded treasures of 
the dead man's life ; and the new Lord Haute- 
ville eagerly prying into the contents of the 
trunk in search of the will. That search, how- 

k2 
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ever, was a vain one. There were the bags 
of gold, the pocket-books full of bank-notes, 
the gold plate, the cases of jewels, the title- 
deeds of this farm, that estate ! But the will 
in question was not to be found ! — it was not 
there ! 

Marion, to avoid the shadow of suspicion, 
had rejoined the rest of the servants, male and 
female, assembled in the servants' hall. 

There was a rapacious glitter in the eye of 
old Ejt — it was reflected in that of Jock — but 
the presence of Lord Hauteville restrained 
them, else the gold and the bank-notes were 
very tempting. But Brian (Lord Hauteville), 
who was base enough to rob the dead of a will, 
and the living of her inheritance, had not yet 
sunk into a common robber. He ordered Jock 
and old Ejt to restore the lock, fasten up the 
trunk, and replace it under the head of the 
bed. 
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Love (or what ke called by the name) was 
at that moment the master-passion of his 
breast. He longed to be again with Marion 
: — ^beautiful, bewitching, bewildering Marion ! 
— who had been kinder, more tender, more 
loving (as they had passed arm-in-arm through 
the Black Wood) than he had ever known her 
before. It did not occur to him that his 
having become Lord Hauteville made any 
difference in her feelings towards him. 

" I am loved ! I am loved ! Jubilate !" he 
said to himself, as,, bidding his disappointed 
accomplices to follow, he, in hopes of over- 
taking Marion on her way to the hovel on the 
moor, stole down-stairs in the dark to let him- 
self out at the library window. But a peril, 
on which Lord Hauteville had not calculated, 
lay in wait for him. 

While lying moaning in her bed, a strange 
fear had begun to flutter at the old house- 
keeper's heart. It was, that the Death- 
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watchers (prone as she well knew them to be 
** to keep their spirits up by pouring spirits 
down," and often as she had on other occa- 
sions supplied them with whiskey on the plea 
that " grief is dry," and " death-watching 
thirsty work ") would get tipsy, and set the 
house on fire. And her great dread and 
horror, connected with so frightful a proba- 
bility, was, not that she herself, or the present 
Earl and Countess, or Edith (now Lady Edith 
Lorraine), or any of the servants, or the death- 
watchers themselves, should be burnt to death; 
but lest the only one in the house who could 
never feel bodily pain more, should be con- 
sumed by fire instead of going in a many- 
plumed hearse, followed by a train of mourn- 
ing coaches, to be buried in state, as she well 
remembered the late Earl's father had been, 
and to be lowered into the vault where his 
ancestors, for hundreds of years, had been 
lying. 
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At this, to her, unbearable thought (for her 
one comfort in his death was the idea of the 
solemn magnificence of his funeral), the good 
old soul had jumped out of bed, thrown on 
her white wrapper, and, candle in hand, had 
hurried along a corridor, and across the land- 
ing, just as the new Lord Hanteville had 
stolen out at the half-open door, and, unseen 
by her (taking a peep at the old lady, and 
suppressing a laugh at her towering night -cap), 
had hurried down-stairs in the dark. Once 
at the bottom, he groped his way across the 
hall, and to the library-window, and was soon 
once again hurrying across the garden, 
through the meadow, and out into the Black 
Wood. 

The old housekeeper then made her way, 
with a beating heart and weeping eyes, to the 
dead Earl's dressing-room. The death- 
watchers still snored and slept, and slept 
and snored ; but there was one watcher there, 
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who did not, could not sleep. It was Edith, 
who, before retiring for the night, had stolen 
to the coffin-side, to print one long kiss of 
gratitude and love on the icy brow of the Dead. 
She had such good reason to believe that she 
had been the humble means of reconciling him 
to his Saviour, and of securing him a mansion 
among the Blest ; and he, too, had so loved 
and cherished her! 

" Oh, miss — I beg your pardon, my lady, I 
mean — Lady Edith, don't he look happy? 
Oh, ain't he a handsome corpse ? And to 
think of these old drunken sarpients, hired 
and paid high to watch, and a snoring there 
like sows, and smelling of whiskey fit to pison 
one ! I've a mind to shake the breath out of 
their vile bodies, that I have !" 

*^ Ob, let them sleep on !" said Edith. 
'' What can it matter T' 

** Why, miss — my lady, I mean — they do 
say, none but wakeful watchers can keep the 
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Evil Spirit from flying away with the dear de- 
parted soul ; because, you see, my lady, just 
at first, the soul don't go quite away from the 
body like, but keeps hovering about its old 
abode, quite nat'ral ; and they do say, that's 
just the time the Evil Spirit is on the look- 
out to pounce down on it, and fly away with 
it." 

" Oh, never fear that," said Edith. '• The 
Evil Spirit has no power over the soul of a 
believer. The Saviour takes care of his own; 
the Good Shepherd watches over all who love 
Him and believe in Him, sheep and lambs !" 

" I hope you're right, miss," said the old 
lady, reverently kissing her dead master's 
hand ; " but excuse me for saying, I do know 
from them as heard it from them who saw it, 
that the Evil One has carried off souls when 
the Death- Watchers slept." 

Meanwhile, Old Kit and his son Jock had 
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stolen down-stairs in the dark, had made their 
way safely out through the library window, 
across the grounds, through the meadows arid 
the Black Wood, and had reached Rough 
Eob's hovel on the moor a few minutes after 
the new Lord Hauteville and Marion had 
arrived there. 

Brian, Lord Hauteville, had overtaken Ma- 
rion Moss at the entrance of the Black Wood. 

"My beautiful, my beloved one!" he cried, 
throwing his arm round her slight waist, 
" what rapture to find you here, and alone!" 

He was thinking only of her — ^he was in 
love with her! 

She cared little or nothing for him — she 
only thought of raising herself, of being " My 
Lady;" of having wealth at will, and, above 
all, of being one day Countess of Rockalpine, 
and mistress of the old housekeeper at the 
Castle, whom she had always been obliged to 
obey so promptly, to treat with such respect 
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and even reverence, and to call "ma'am," 
but who would then have to obey her, to bow 
down so humbly before her, and to call her 
" My Lady" and " Tour Ladyship," 

What "trifles make the sum of human 
things," and how important to the ambitious 
are some of the smallest items in the sum 
total of their anticipated greatness! 

While Brian, Lord Hauteville, was, in spite 
of his title and his new dignity, thinking of 
nothing but Marion and her ravishing beauty 
— ^while some long-abandoned and base hopes 
and designs were, under the influence of her 
unwonted tenderness, again busy in his shal- 
low brain and at his bad heart — ^her thoughts 
were not with him, save as the tool of her 
future greatness, the instrument to enable her 
to realise her ambitious hopes. He was only 
the Lord who was to make her " My Lady," 
nowj and the future Earl through whom she 
was one day to be a Countess. 
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Never (blind, sensual, credulous fool that 
he was), never at any time of their clandestine 
intercourse had she been less likely to forget 
one iota of that system which alone could 
induce the wedlock-loathing profligate to 
marry her, than now that, in the solitude of 
the Black Wood, she suffers him to press her 
to his side, and to hold her hand and cover it 
with kisses. 

" You frighten me, dearest, you do indeed, 
my lord," she said. *' I like to hear you say 
you love me, but you must not forget what 
I have often told you before ; that to me even 
your love is terrible and unwelcome, if you 
forget the respect which the proudest lord in 
the land owes to the simplest village maiden 
who knows how to respect herself !" 

The tone in which this was said awed the 
impetuous young lord; he was afraid. Marion 
was angry — he knew she could be very angry, 
and very unforgiving, too. He was no casuist 
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— ^he did not know how hard it is for true 
Love to resent even great injuries — ^how prone 
Affection is to forgive. 

Marion did not love him — she did not even 
like him — all eloquently as she told him with 
her lips and eyes that she adored him! No, 
she did not love him ; and once, when he had 
seriously offended her, she had refused to 
speak to him or to ^^ make it up," for three 
months. What if she should do so again? 

At the thought he dropped her hand, and 
withdrew his arm from her waist, and humbly 
said, " Forgive me, Marion!" 

" I do forgive you with all my heart, dear 
love!" said the wily girl, herself taking his 
hand and carrying it to her warm velvet lips. 
'^I do forgive you; nay, more — alone in this 
Black Wood I will have no fear, for I will call 
upon you to protect me against yourself, 
against — myself !" 

" Against yourself! Oh, my angel, Marion ! 
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is it possible you need any protection against 
my love? and — oh! enchanting thought! — 
against your (yum? Do you, then, love me so 
weU?" 

" Hitherto, dear love,'' said Marion, in her 
most beguiling tones, " I have depended solely 
on my own virtue : I now — no matter why — 
I now appeal to your honour !" 

" You shall not appeal in vain then, sublime, 
enchanting, incomparable girl !" said the young 
lord, some latent spark of good in his darkened 
breast igniting at this appeal to his chivalry, 
his honour. * * Believe me, Marion, if as a woman 
I love and dote on you, as a saint I honour, 
and obey, and reverence you !" 

" Now you are my own dear noble Brian !'' 
said Marion, "and we will not talk of love 
just now, it is a dangerous theme; but tell 
me all about the will. You have it safe, I 
hope?" 

"No, dearest! did I not tell you of our 
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failure ? The will was not in that trunk at 
all ! It was not there — ^it is some mistake ! 
I am in hopes the will you fancied my old 
grandfather had made, he never did make. 
He had a great and a very proper idea of the 
rights of primogeniture ; and that being the 
case, it is not very likely he would bequeath 
his fabulous wealth to the little whey-faced, 
carroty cripple, my sister Edith was then !" 

"How long is it since your mother last 
saw your sister Edith ?'' said Marion. 

" Oh, she had never seen her since she was 
placed with the Crofts till they met in Paris/' 

" And was Lady Edith ever really a little 
whey-faced, carroty cripple?" asked Marion. 

" Yes ; the most puny, pale, squalid, limp- 
ing, silly little object I ever beheld ; with a 
skin the colour of a primrose, a little, sharp, 
long face, and a quantity of carroty hair, 
through which that pale, peaky face looked 
out as from a fire ! The doctors said she'd be 
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sadly deformed too, a hunchback, in fact, and 
that one leg was already much shorter than 
the other V 

" So much for their wisdom !'' said Marion. 
"Lady Edith is now as tall as I am, and has the 
finest, most slender shape I ever saw ; her hair 
is of a dark glossy auburn, with a golden light 
upon it. She is as beautiful as any angel, and 
moves like a queen. And I heard the Coun- 
tess, your mother, say to the new Earl, your 
father, that the Crofts had been playing a 
very deep and double game, in concealing 
Lady Edith's perfect recovery, and the won- 
derful change in her appearance !" 

"She is changed," said Lord Hauteville, 
"and so much the better for her; but if she 
were as lovely as Helen of Troy, that would 
not have made my grandfather alter his will 
in her favour ; and 1 begin to hope and to be- 
lieve that it's all a mistake from beginning to 
end." 
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" No ! no ! no !" said Marion, " it is no 
mistake ; old Lawyer Croft drew out the will, 
and I was hid up in a closet, for your sake, 
Brian, and I even heard every word that was 
put into it! And I heard why the old man left 
everything to Lady Edith — it was because it 
was owing to her (at least, so he said) that he 
first began to think about his soul. Her little 
hymns and texts, and tracts, and collects, and 
prayers, had converted him. And I heard him 
say to old Croft that the least he could do for 
her, who had brought him to lay up treasures 
in Heaven, was to leave his earthly treasures 
to her, and that she was the only one who 
would act like the good steward in the Scrip- 
tures !" 

"Well," said Lord Hauteville, "if he was 
such a fool iherij I hope before he died he saw 
the error of his ways, and the injustice of cut- 
ting me out of what I had been in a manner 
promised, and that he burnt that foolish, unfair 
VOL. II. 
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will. If it does not turn up, the one made in 
my favour must hold good ; and the old man's 
wealth once mine, Marion, I need consult no- 
thing but my own heart and yours, and we 
will be married, my beautiful, bewitching, be- 
loved Marion ! With your genius, wit, wisdom, 
grace, and beauty, the world will not trouble 
itself about the antecedents of so radiant a 
creature. My haughty mother, herself a^ar- 
venuej as I shall remind her if she refuses to 
visit youy may scold and storm, and sneer; 
but I believe the Lady Hauteville / shall pre* 
sent to the great world, will queen it there as 
her dainty ladyship never did ! But here we 
are!" 

Once more, before he lifted the latch, and 
entered her father's hovel, Marion raised his 
hand to her soft, warm lips, and then they 
sat down by the side of the noble fire which 
she had piled up before they went out. And 
in that golden and rubied light, Marion's 
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brilliant beauty seemed to justify to Lord 
Hauteville what he knew the world would 
call a mesaUiancey and his family a disgrace. 

She had thrown off her cloak and hood, and 
the fire-light played on the flowing outline 
and soft curves of her perfect face and grace- 
ful form. It brought out the lustre of her 
black eyes and the glitter of her small, white, 
even teeth. 

The glow on her cheek, and the fire of her 
glance again set the selfish sensualist calcu- 
lating possibilities; for even while he medi- 
tated what the world called "a love match'' 
and a sacrifice^ Self reigned supreme. 

Brian, Lord Hauteville, could outrage socie- 
ty, offend his parents, defy opinion, lower his 
pride, ignore his best interests, his ambition — 
do anything but sacrifice self, or rather selfish 
passion. 

And yet even he tried to think of himself 
as a martyr to Love I But Love, true Love, 

02 
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Love in its purest, noblest form, had nothing 
to do with the passionate impatience that 
brought the young lord, even in that rude 
hovel, on that stone floor, a kneeling, weep- 
ing suppliant to Marion's feet. But from this 
position he quickly rose, when he heard the 
heavy steps and gruflF voices of his father and 
brother-in-law elect, at the wretched door of 
what once was Rough Rob's hovel! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" This is the house of death ; the lights that steal 
Thro' shrouded casements^ serve but to reveal 
The desolation." 

Anon. 

EvEBTTHiNG was inexpressibly gloomy, still, 
and dreary in the dsCrkened castle of Rock- 
alpine. The arrangements for the funeral of 
the late Earl were on so grand and so magni- 
ficent a scale (such useless pomp, expense, 
and ceremonial being an hereditary custom of 
the house of Rockalpine in consigning dust to 
dust), that it was impossible to fix the day of 
the burial earlier than at a fortnight's date 
from the death of the old Earl. 
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The new Earl of Rockalpine (to whom quiet 
was a purgatory, and inaction a hell, so dis- 
tinctly was the " still, small voice" heard in 
the silence and the gloom), felt sometimes as 
if Reason would give way before the phan- 
toms which Memory and Imagination conjured 
up. 

The ghost of his brother — his bright, beau- 
tiful, gifted, aflFectionate, noble brother — 
seemed to him, whenever he strolled into the 
grounds (to breathe the fresh air and feel the 
sun, so carefully excluded from the house of 
Death), to beckon him to that Black Wood 
where "the deed that damns eternally was 
done" — done four-and-twenty years before, and 
yet vivid, fresh, distinct in his memory as an 
event of yesterday. 

At night, his terrors took the shape of 
hideous nightmares. In the howl of the 
wind he heard his brother's moan ; if he acci- 
dentally glanced from his window on the 



^ 
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moon-lit grounds, he saw that pale, unrivalled 
face, that tall and noble form ! Ever, to his 
fancy, the shade of his victim seemed, with 
upraised hand, to beckon him. 

Lady Rockalpine and himself were become 
a fashionable pair. They had separate apart- 
ments. It was her ladyship's wish — and, 
indeed, her determination; for though he 
courted her presence as a sort of protection 
from the phantoms he for ever conjured up, 
she had several times been so frightened by 
his mghtmares, and the terrors, shrieks, and 
groans that accompanied them, that she had 
resolved to insist on separate apartments. 

She knew how essential to all beauties, but 
especially to one on the wane, is that greatest 
of restoratives, ^^ balmy sleep," and her lord, 
who did not wish to have his nightmar^^ 
trotted out, and paraded before the family 
physician, yielded in sullen silence to the 
arrangement she insisted on. 
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Everything connected with the recent fune- 
ral of his father recalled, with torturing dis- 
tinctness, to the new Earl's mind, the death 
and burial of his brother. There were the 
same shrouded light, the same solemn stillness, 
the same woe-begone faces, stealthy steps, and 
low whisperings, and the same sickly, all-per- 
vading scent of pastilles, burnt lavender, and 
other herbs, which the " Death-watchers " 
were burning in the chamber of the Dead, and 
the odour of which diffused itself all over the 
Castle. 

Lady Rockalpine, who hated Death, and 
everything connected with the " King of 
Terrors " (as all the vain and worldly do), 
tried to divert her mind by a correspondence 
with Mesdames Roget, Laure, and Palmyre, 
the celebrated Parisian artistesy patronized by 
that hlonde Empress and Empress of blondes^ 
Eugenie ImpSratrice. 

The Countess was engaged in elaborate con- 
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sultations with those great authorities, as to 
the most becoming style of mourning dresses, 
mantles, and bonnets to be adopted by her- 
self and her daughters on their emerging 
from what she, like Anne Boleyn, called their 
" doleful prison in the Tower/' 

Whatever time this vain an|i frivolous wo- 
man did not spend in dress, and in consulta- 
tions on this her ruling passion, she tried to 
get rid of in reading French novels, and in 
writing to, and answering letters from idle 
fashionables, as full of vanity and frivolity as 
herself. 

In his Countess's company the wretched 
Earl of Rockalpine could, of course, find no 
solace. He tried the society of Edith, but 
she, in her deep grief at her grandfather's 
death, and in her great anxiety and distress 
about her beloved Arthur, from whom she had 
not heard, could converse freely but on one 
topic — RELIGION, and that topic was intolerable 
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to the guilty, world-stained man, who well 
knew he could not serve two masters, God 
and Mammon, and would not throw off the 
yoke of the latter. 

Ida Lorraine, now Lady Ida, whom the 
Countess of Rockalpine had left in town, was 
sent for in a great hurry by her mother, be-r 
cause the Countess of Richlands had invited 
her to Richlands Park. 

Between Lady Rockalpine and her daughter, 
Lady Richlands, there was a perpetual war- 
fare, on account of the abode at Richlands 
Park of the unhappy Georgina, Contessa di 
Roccabella. For, frivolous as the Countess of 
Rockalpine was, she had deep feelings of 
* revenge and malice in her composition. She 
never forgave an insult, an injury, or even a 
slight. She was implacable in the case of 
Georgina, the unhappy Contessa, because she 
had disappointed, deceived, and outwitted her. 
She was furious against her daughter Augusta, 
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Countess of Richlands, because she had shel- 
tered, comforted, and upheld her wretched 
sister. For the same reason the Earl of Rich- 
lands was treated by Lady Rockalpine as a 
foe. 

Again, she felt a bitter sense of anger 
and revenge against Mrs. Croft, for the decep- 
tion which she considered the latter had prac- 
tised upon her, about Edith's health and ap- 
pearance. And she included in her resent- 
ment and her rage (she scarce knew why), 
poor Arthur Bertram, Mr. Croft's grandson ; 
for she felt that he was just the intellectual, 
manly creature a girl like Edith would natu- 
rally (in so close an intimacy as theirs had 
been from childhood) learn to love and re- 
vere. 

She had considerable shrewdness, too, and 
she had seen at a glance, when she beheld 
Edith and Arthur dancing together at the Am- 
bassador's Ball at Paris, that they loved each 
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other. Her daughter love old Croft's grand- 
son! — oh, it was a thing too degrading to 
contemplate ! Besides, she had set her heart 
on Edith's marrying the young Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh, and she hated Arthur Bertram 
because she felt an instinctive conviction that 
he would be the barrier to so grand a match, 
and so desirable a union for Edith, and so 
delightful a connection for herself. 

She hated her son Brian, Lord Hauteville, 
too, because he was a disgrace to the family 
— ^because he loved low company — and had 
blotched and blurred a naturally handsome 
face, and bloated and puflFed out a good figure 
by the lowest kind of intemperance. She felt 
sure, too, that if he ever married, it would be 
some one far beneath him, and she thought of 
him with a shudder. 

With regard to her affections, she had some 
little tenderness for Ida, and some liking for 
Edith (now that she was so beautiful, and so 
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beloved by a Marquis) ; and she had a flimsy, 
demonstrative kind of friendship for some 
gaudy fashionables — male and female — to- 
gether with a coaxing adoration of a little 
French poodle (a toy-dog) called Snowball; 
and he was, indeed, her chief companion and 
playmate at Rockalpine Castle. 

Snowball was certainly a beautiful, affection- 
ate, and intelligent creature, about the size of 
a full-grown squirrel, but covered all over, 
face, body, and feet, with little, thick flossy 
ringlets of silvery white. His face was be- 
yond description pretty, and so were his tiny, 
thoroughbred paws. He could dance, beg, sit 
up, fetch, carry, shut the door ; and, in short, 
was at once very accomplished and very intelli- 
gent. He was exclusive in his love for Lady 
Rockalpine, save in the case of Edith, to whom 
he vouchsafed many little tokens of favour, 
licking her hand with his small peach-blossom 
tongue, barking a little glad, musical bark at 
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her approach, and sometimes even deigning to 
spring up on her lap. 

***** 

One evening Edith, oppressed by the gen- 
eral gloom, and haunted by anxiety about 
Arthur, opened the glass door of the library, 
in which she had been sitting alone, and throw- 
ing a warm shawl over her head and person, 
walked out upon the moonlit terrace. 

It was a beautiful, bright evening, very 
mild for the season of the year ; and so much 
did she feel refreshed by the cool air, that she 
wandered on through the grounds until she 
came to a little summer-house which in their 
childhood's days (now so long ago) Edith 
Lorraine and Arthur Bertram had been used 
to call their castle, and to defend from the as- 
saults of the little Croft girls, when they were 
all staying at Rockalpine. 

This part of the garden was divided only by 
a low, iron fence from the brook and the strip 
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of grass land which separated it from the Black 
Wood. 

The Black Wood had no terrors for Lady 
Edith ; and she entered the summer-house, so 
full of the ghosts of the past. As Edith sank 
on a rustic seat, almost unconsciously to her- 
self her secret thoughts stole from her lips in 
the words of a little duet, which she had been 
wont to sing with Arthur Bertram — 

" Come to me ! — come to me 1 
Over the dark blue sea. 
I pine — ^I long for thee, 
Choice of my heart !" 

What well-known, well-loved voice catches 
up the strain ? First pale, then red, now cold, 
now hot, the maiden starts up with ear attent, 
while a rich, manly voice responds — 

*' Dearest, I come to thee, 
Over the dark blue sea. 
Say, wilt thou dwell with me, 
Never to part?" 

It was no dream. A tall shadow fell on 
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the door, as, with a bound, clearing the 
fences, Arthur was by his Edith's side. Tee, 
he was there ; and, after a few moments, in 
which the tumultuous happiness of both for- 
bade either to speak, Arthur explained that 
his grandfather, Mr. Croft, had sent for him 
peremptorily, to be present at the reading of 
the late Earl's will, but why his presence was 
required Arthur did not know. All he knew, 
all he felt, was, that he should be near his 
Edith, and that was enough for him. 

" I came down here, my love, the day 
before yesterday," he said, " and I have spent 
my time, chiefly, in roaming about night and 
day, hoping to catch a glimpse of your form 
in the gardens, and gazing at the light from 
what I heard from Mr. Croft was your 
window." 

Not long would Edith allow her Arthur to 
linger — not long would he have presumed to 
stay by her side. 
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They parted, cheered and solaced by that 
brief, imexpected meeting. As they clung 
together in a long, parting embrace, little did 
they dream how soon they would meet 
again ! 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



^ Pauline I look up, Pauline ! 
Thou art safe I" 

Lady of Lyons, 



In the dead of the night, a shrill, wild cry 
of " Fire !" rang through Rockalpine Castle ; 
and the Earl, the Countess, Lady Ida, and 
the terrified servants looked from their doors, 
in their white night-dresses, and pale as death, 
all asking what that shriek meant — all dis- 
tinctly smelling the fire and the smoke, and 
all bent solely on saving themselves. 

It was as the old housekeeper had feared. 
One of the Death- Watchers, in her high 
cauled nightcap, had, in her drunken sleep. 
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fallen against one of the wax tapers placed 
round the coffin — a spark had dropped on 
her cap border, and in a few moments she was 
on fire. 

Edith, who, as was her wont, before going 
to bed, had stolen to her grandfather's room 
to kiss the cold, cold brow, for the last 
time (for at dawn he was to be shut for ever 
from her sight), opened the door of the cham- 
ber of Death, just as the fire, smouldering in 
the garments of one of the Death- Watchers, 
was communicating itself to those of her 
neighbours. 

Edith's piercing screams aroused them to 
the sense of their danger. Sobered at once, 
they rushed from the room, and on the land- 
ing, at the bottom of the stairs, were met by 
the old housekeeper, who, the first to hear that 
shriek of Edith's and her agonised reiterated 
cries of " Fire !" had roused the men-servants 
who slept down stairs, and who were bringing 

p2 - 
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up pails of water to the scene of the coiiflag- 
ration. 

In spite of the old housekeeper, whose sole 
care was for her dead master, the men wasted 
(as she called it) the water in putting out the 
flames that would soon have consumed the 
Death-Watchers. Meanwhile, Edith did her 
best to keep the raging element from her 
beloved grandfather's remains. 

It was a strange sight. There lay the old 
man, from whose marble face and rigid form 
she had plucked the sheet, lest it should 
catch fire — the fire-light lending an almost life- 
like glow and play to his still, marble features, 
and Edith perilling her young life, at the im- 
minent risk of perishing by fire, to save the 
sacred remains of the inanimate, the senseless 
Dead. 

Alas ! she has used all the water in the 
room — ^the smoke begins to darken the air, 
and to choke, to smother her. The flames 
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have luckily taken a direction away from the 
coffin and towards the door. Suddenly, con- 
sciousness forsakes her — she sinks on the 
ground; when, lo! one of the windows of 
the room is forced open from without — the 
wind drives the flames fiercely towards her — 
but a dear voice recalls her to life — ^a strong 
arm is thrown around her ! 

Arthur Bertram, once again her guardian 
angel, raises her from the ground, and bears 
her in safety out of the room, just as, headed 
by the old housekeeper, the men-servants with 
cans and buckets of water rush in. 

The fire is got under. The old house- 
keeper, at the risk of her own life, ascertains 
that her ^* blessed master's body is safe," and 
that he will yet be buried as his fathers 
were — that is, be borne in the plumed hearse, 
followed by the train of black coaches to the 
family vault. The danger over, Lord Rock- 
alpine came forth. Arthur Bertram then ex- 
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plained that from a distance he had seen at 
the window the red glare which betrayed the 
fire ; that he had, by the aid of the terrace 
and the ivy, scaled the wall, and had burst in at 
the window, in time to save the Lady Edith. 
He did not add that he was wandering about 
the grounds to watch the light in her chamber, 
when the red glare in the window of the late 
Earl's dressing-room caught his eye. 

The Earl asked him no questions. He 
coldly and haughtily thanked him, and offered 
him a bed at the Castle, but the manner in 
which he did this was so imperious and con- 
\ temptuous (the Earl remarking that there 
i^re no rooms unoccupied, save in the ser- 
vants'^ attic, but that Croft, his grandfather, 
had occasionally slept there), that Arthur de- 
clined and took his leave — Edith, in spite of 
her father's presence, holding out her hands to 
him and saying, ^^ Heaven bless you, Arthur 
Bertram! Tou have again saved my life! 
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How can I ever reward you?" To which 
Arthur had replied, " I am overpaid, Edith, 
in seeing you safe." 

And thus they parted, the Earl angrily 
saying to Edith, ^^ Go to bed. I am surprised 
that a daughter of mine should suffer a grand- 
son of an attorney to address her, as that low 
upstart has addressed you, even in my pre- 
sence. Not but what the odious and de- 
grading familiarity began with you! Go to 
your room, and remember, if that young man 
appears before you again, I forbid you to ex- 
change a word with him!" 

Edith went in tears to her sleepless pillow, 
which was haunted by Arthur's dear face and 
form. 

The Earl's pillow, too, was sleepless, and it 
was also haunted by the same face and form, 
and vividly did they recall those of one who 
had for f our-and-twenty years been mouldering 
in the grave, but who seemed to live again, in 
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the shape of old Croft's detested, insulted, and 
despised grandson — ^Arthur Bertram! 

The young Marquis of Dunstanburgh was, 
as we have said, a near neighbour of the Earl 
of Sockalpine's, in Northumberland. The late 
Earl and the late father of the present Marquis 
had been young men together. They had 
been chums at Eton and friends at Oxford ; 
they had made (as was the fashion of tlieir 
day) the " grand tour" (that is to say, tra- 
velled all over Europe) together; and, till 
avarice contracted the Earl's heart and soul, 
and diplomacy engrossed the Marquis's mind, 
there had been a sort of friendship between 
them. But when the Earl retired from the 
world, to hoard money at Rockalpine Castle, 
and the Marquis was sent as ambassador 

to the Court of , their intercourse 

ceased. 

Of the Eockalpine family, the principal 
seat was near A , in Northumberland. 
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The Marquis of Dunstanburgh had, besides 
his vast estate called Dunstanburgh (on the 
Borders), a noble park in England, and an 
old castle in Wales. The grounds of Rock- 
alpine and those of Dunstanburgh ran side by 
side down to the North Sea, and the Black 
Wood of the former was only divided by 
a' brook from a wild forest of wind-beaten firs 
belonging to the latter. 

The young Marquis, more in love than ever 
with Edith Lorraine, after her appearance at 
the English Ambassador's at Paris, and after 
the effect she had produced there, found that 
every place where she was not was a wilder- 
ness, just as every place where she was had 
seemed an Eden ! 

He had hinted at his attachment for Edith 
to her encouraging and delighted mother; 
and but for the sudden news of the old Earl's 
danger, he would have implored her ladyship's 
advocacy of his suit, and have entreated her 
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permission to ofifer his hand and heart to her 
daughter Edith. 

The poor girl had had a fortunate escape ; 
for had the young Marquis positively declared 
himself to the then Lady Hauteville, as a suitor 
for her youngest daughter's hand, Edith would 
have found herself in a sort of purgatory. 
The persecution she would have had to endure, 
would have rendered her life a martyrdom, and 
yet nothing would have induced her to yield, 
for she was devoted heart and soul to Arthur 
Bertram ; and though she was far too dutiful, 
delicate, and right-minded to disobey, even the 
mother who had sent her away from her for 
years, and marry Arthur, yet, at the same 
time, she was determined never to become the 
wife of any other man. 

The sudden summons to England, on ac-* 
count of the old Earl's alarming state, and the 
telegram that awaited Lord and Lady Haute- 
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ville on their arrival in town, put a stop for a 
short time to any furthur advances on the 
part of the Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 
Even Lady Rockalpine, much as she thought 
about the triumph of this brilliant alliance, 
and broadly as she hinted at it to her dozen 
" dearest friends " (in the world of fashion), 
could not indulge in any actual match-making 
while the old Earl lay dead in the house ; but 
she only awaited his interment, to convert her 
flattering hopes into enchanting certainties ; 
then, should the young Marquis be invited to 
the Castle, and a formal engagement should be 
entered into, so that she could explain to her 
"dear friends '^ all she had hinted at, and be 
the envy of all the mammas of Belgravia and 
Mayfair, just as Edith would be that of their 
daughters. 

But, impatient as the Countess of Rockal- 
pine was, the young Marquis was still more 
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SO. He startled Roger Croft by the announce- 
ment that he had resolved on following Edith 
to Rockalpine. 

The news of the old Earl's death had, by 
this time, reached Paris, and the young Mar-, 
quis suddenly discovered that, as the nearest 
neighbour of the deceased, and on account of 
the former intimacy existing between the 
families at Dunstanburgh Abbey and Rockal- 
pine Castle, he ought to attend the funeral. 

"I shall then," he said to Roger Croft 
(little dreaming what hopes and plans he was 
overthrowing), " see that angelic girl, Edith, 
our Edith, my Edith, I may almost say, for I 
have hinted at my attachment for the darling, 
to her mother, and, spite of all that would-be 
fine lady's acquired retenu and reserve, her 
delight almost overpowered her." 

"But Edith herself?" stammered Roger 
Croft, who himself loved Edith with such a 
love as he could feel, admired her beyond all 
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expression, and had very long fed his ambition 
with the idea of marrying a Lady Edith, an 
EarVs daughter, and his cupidity, with the 
thought of the wealth which he knew the late 
Lord Rockalpine had bequeathed to her. 
" But Edith herself — have you any hopes ?'* 

" Lady Edith Lorraine !" said the young 
Marquis, not a little nettled by the doubt. 
He spoke haughtily (he could be very haughty 
when he chose). " You must learn to think 
and speak of her not merely as the Lady 
Edith, but by a much higher title — as the 
Marchioness of Dunstanburgh !'' 

Roger Croft's brow darkened. He knew 
Edith had no love, no liking even, for the 
Marquis. His inordinate vanity made him 
really believe that she did admire, if not love 
himself. His mother had always assured him 
that no girl could inhabit the same house with 
him, without appreciating, admiring, and ador- 
ing him ; and that, with regard to Arthur 
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Bertram, she knew for a certainty that 
Edith's feelings towards him were those of a 
sister towards a brother. 

Roger, conceited fool, coxcomb, fortune- 
hunter, ass, that he was, so fully believed 
that Edith would one day be his, that he had 
reckoned on her fortune as a certainty, and 
had even tried to borrow of a Jew, upon what 
he called the security of her property. 

What reason could the Marquis have for 
speaking with such certainty of an event so 
ruinous to all his, Roger Croft's, hopes and 
plans, as a marriage between his lordship and 
Lady Edith? 

Roger Croft controlled his feelings, and 
tried to elicit what had passed on the subject 
between the Marquis, Edith, and her mother, 
but he was completely foiled. The great man 
was, as Roger afterwards told his mother, 
"deuced dry, and as close as wax." 

The fact was, his lordship had, in reality, 
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nothing to communicate, but he was not at all 
disposed to allow Roger Croft to discover that 
fact* His lordship's pretensions were, if not 
as ridiculous, quite as unfounded as those of 
the attorney's son. To avoid Eoger Croft's 
iU-bred and irritating cross-questioning, the 
Marquis drew himself up, entrenched himself 
in his dignity, or, as Eoger told his mother, 
" gave him the cold shoulder," and actually 
left Paris for Northumberland, without letting 
his toady tyrant know that he was going. 

Vile was the rage, and viler still the ven- 
geance that filled Eoger Croft's bad heart at 
this act of haughty independence in one who 
hitherto (little as he suspected it) had been 
but as a puppet, of which Eoger Croft pulled 
the wires. But he was gone, and Eoger was 
resolved to go too ! Arthur Bertram had al- 
ready been sent for by his grandfather ; and 
Mrs. Croft, now Edith was gone, finding little 
notice was taken in Paris of herself and Glori- 
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ana, resolved to cut short her stay in that gay 
city, and to return at once to Croft Villa. 

"Roger," she said to herself, "the dear, 
rash boy ! — ^is so madly in love with the Lady 
Edith Lorraine (she liked to couple them to- 
gether, even to herself), that if I am not there 
to counsel and to warn him, he may induce 
her to elope with him, while she is a minor, 
and get into great trouble; perhaps be im- 
prisoned for two years, as I remember that 
young Wakefield was, who ran away with a 
Miss Turner. I don't think, even if he did, 
that the colossal fortune the old Earl left her 
absolutely can be touched ; but I'm not at all 
sure her father couldn't get the marri^e dis- 
solved, and my dear, beautiful Roger im- 
prisoned! Besides, who can tell? Lady 
Edith can't endure the Marquis, but Gloriana 
is quite in love with him, and he has often been 
very attentive to her. Many a heart has been 
caught on the rebound* I feel I ought to be 
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on the spot, both for Roger's sake and Glori- 
ana's." 

m m m * * * 

Forty-eight hours later, Mrs. Croft and 
Gloriana were at Croft Villa. There, too, 
Arthur Bertram and Roger had met. There 
Mrs. Croft found them, in the library ; Arthur 
apparently poring over a book, Roger smoking 
a cigar and drinking brandy-punch ; but both, 
in reality, thinking of but one object — the Lady 
Edith Lorraine! 

Arthur Bertram had not again presented 
himself at the Castle- The extreme hauteur 
and insolence of the new Earl's behaviour to 
him, on the night of the fire, had rendered it 
impossible for him to enter Edith's home again. 
He could not forget the contempt with which 
the Earl had said he could have a bed in the 
servants' attic, implying, as it did, that he 
looked upon him as little better than a menial. 
in the fulness of his heart he mentioned the 

VOL. ir. Q 
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circumstance to his grandfather, and he was 
startled at the eflFect the narrative produced 
on the now pale grey and quiet old man. 

He started to his feet when Arthur men- 
tioned the Earl's offer of a bed in the servants' 
attic, and, while his primrose face glowed like 
fire, and his pale weak eyes seemed to emit 
phosphoric rays of wrath, he almost shrieked, 
clenching his thin hands, and stamping his 
feet — 

" Ah ! did he dare so to insult one who 

But no matter. A few days — a very few days 
— and he'll change his tone. A bed in the 
servants' attic, and for you! I wonder the 
God of Justice did not strike him dead on the 
spot ! Ah ! I have not forgotten — nay, I have 
hoarded up for years the memory of his insults 
to me. Arthur, listen : I am a self-made man, 
but I am not a low-bom man. My father, 
once Croft of Croft, squandered his property, 
and I was brought up in a charity school — a. 
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charity school which my ancestors helped to 
found. I did not think it was known, Arthur; 
but that insolent lad — ^he was but a lad then 
— ^Wilfred Lorraine — ^he was not Lord Haute- 
ville then — ^taunted me with it, in a room full 
of people — ^in the presence of my own servant 
he jeered and flouted at me, and called me 
^ Blue-coat boy;' and I vowed to be revenged 
on him. I never forgave him, and 1 never 
vnU. And now, now has he dared to insult 
you, and to offer you a bed in his servants' 
attic? Oh! I'm glad of it— Fm glad of it, 
Arthur! Revenge is sweet — so sweet, so 
sweet, so sweet!" And he rubbed his thin 
old hands, and almost danced' in his horrible 
and unnatural delight. 

" Forgiveness is much sweeter, dear grand- 
father!" said Arthur, shocked and even alarmed 
at the unwonted excitement of the usually 
impassive, grave, and professionally dignified 
old lawyer. 

Q2 , 
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"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed old Croft; "Til 
forgive him when I've had my revenge; but 
not before, Arthur — ^not before!" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



^ Come, let the burial rite be read, 
The funeral song be sung." 

Edgar Poe. 



The day of the late Earl's grand funeral ap- 
proached; the Earl and Countess of Eockalpine, 
who felt that their son, Lord Hauteville, ought 
in common decency to pay the last tribute of 
respect to him who had, as they supposed, 
left him all that was not strictly entailed, left 
no effort untried to discover in what low 
haunt of dissipation this disgrace to his family 
was lurking. 

Little did they imagine that, while the Earl 
had actually written to Detectives Meadows 
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and Ferret, to urge them to find out the 
hidmg-place of his son, that son was lurking 
in a little cottage on the Eockaipine estate. 
Little — ^when it became known that the beau- 
tiful parlour-maid, Marion Moss, had secretly 
left the Castle — ^little did they associate her 
departure with the continued absence of their 
profligate and self-willed son. 

Yet so it was. Brian's passion for Marion, 
fostered by her strange, fitful behaviour, had 
grown to such a madness, that even at such a 
time, while his grandfather lay yet unburied 
in his coffin, the selfish, sensual, and passionate 
man had but one thought, one feeling, one 
dream, one object in life — Marion! Marion! 
Marion! 

One night, he suddenly appeared before 
her, in her father's and brother's absence, as 
she sat musing alone by the wood and peat 
fire, in the hovel that had once been Rough 
Rob's. His cheek was livid, his eyes were 
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wild, the touch of his hand almost scorched 
her. 

Marion was very brave, but even she was 
terrified. There were none near, and the ex- 
pression of his eyes made her heart stand 
still. 

It was a positive relief to her when he took 
a parchment from his pocket, and falling on 
his knees before her, spread it out on her lap. 

It was a special licence. He had been 
absent for two days, and this had been his 
object. 

" Marion," he cried, " I can live no longer 
without you! This night — ^this very night — 
you must be my wife; this night or never! 
If you refuse me, Marion, I have another 
bride awaiting me. Would you know her 
name, cruel girl? Her name is — Death!" 

He sprang to his feet at the word, dashed 
the large hot tears from his eyes, and taking 
a pistol from his breast-pocket, held it to his 
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head, and was about to fire, when Marion 
shrieked aloud — 

"No, no, no! — I consent! Brian, when 
you will, I will be your wife!" 

She sank back fainting on the old wooden 
settle in the ingle nook, and he was again at 
her feet; again the large tears gushed forth, 
as he covered her hands with kisses. At 
length he said — 

"Marion, my love — ^my bride — my wife, 
all is arranged! At the Mill Cottage, where 
I have been hiding, your father, Jock, and a 
clergyman — an old college friend of mine — 
await us. That must be your home — ^my 
home, beloved one, till the day of the funeral, 
when, by my grandfather's will, fabulous 
wealth will be ours." 

Marion started and turned pale. What if 
the other, the second will, should yet be 
found? 
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He read her thoughts, drew back, and 
thrust his hand into his breast. 

" No ! no !" she cried, " I am ready. I wiU 
go with you to the Mill Cottage. I little 
thought," she added with a pout, ** to have 
been married in this old gown !" 

"I wiU make that up to you, dear love ! You 
shall blaze in diamonds and white satin, as the 
fairest bride at the birthday Drawing Room." 

These words decided Marion. What other 

chance had she of being " My Lady," or of 

going to Coiul; ? 

***** 

At the Mill Cottage, in the presence of old 
Kit and Jock, the Kev. Copal Blackatter, a 
disreputable hack parson, joined the hands of 
Brian, Lord Hauteville, bachelor, and Marion 
Moss, spinster. By special licence such a 
marriage was valid. 

The Kev. Copal Blackatter, old Kit, and 
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Jock hurried away to get tipsy at the nearest 
public-house, and the bride and bridegroom. 
Lord and Lady Hauteville, remained at the 
Mill Cottage. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"The maiden's vanity, the lover's passion, 
Must always end in something of this fashion : 
She fret» to find him weary of her charms — 
He thinks no fetters heavier than her arms/' 

Lascelles. 



The evening before the funeral, Marion, Lady 
Hauteville, who had been ill from nervous ex- 
citement at the idea of being actually " My 
Lady/' was lying on a sofa near the window, 
in the absence of Lord Hauteville, who already 
began to pine for some new excitement, and to 
grow weary of his bride, and the monotonous 
confinement of the Mill Cottage. 

The little maid of the mill was sitting with 
her ladyship, for company to the latter, and 
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had fallen asleep over her knitting, when sud- 
denly the faint remaining light was darkened, 
and a shadow thrown on a novel Marion was 
reading ; and looking round, she beheld a 
strange red, black-whiskered face peering in 
at her through the cottage window-pane. 

Instinctively she felt it was a Detective. 
She was right; it was Detective Meadows. 
Ever since the receipt of the Earl's letter, he 
had been engaged in a vain search after Lord 
Hauteville. At last he had got a clue — ^he 
was on his track — and withdrawing from the 
window, he concealed himself behind a tree 
until Lord Hauteville (about midnight) ar- 
rived at his bridal home, when Mr. Meadows 
followed him into the little cottage parlour. 

The red face, sharp black eyes, and bushy 
dark whiskers of Detective Meadows were not 
quite unknown to Lord Hauteville. 

It was the first time the clever Detective 
had been tracking his lordship ; but many of 
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those with whom Hauteville, when he was 
Brian Lorraine, had delighted to associate, 
had been the objects of the Detective's astute 
and persevering pursuit. Prize-fighters who 
had killed their men, jockeys who had played 
some deep, unfair game, gamblers who kept 
some secret hell — as with all such outcasts of 
society Lord Hauteville had been wont to as- 
sociate, the face of Detective Meadows was 
familiar to him. 

Marion, who was still lying on her couch 
reading a novel when her husband returned, 
and who, though she did not love him, was 
much nettled at his long absence, and the sud- 
den indifference which had succeeded to his 
passionate idolatry, did not look up when her 
lord entered. She pouted her pretty lips and 
went on reading, pretending not to see him ; 
but her heightened colour and quickened 
breathing showed that she was well aware of 
his presence. They had had a little tiff before 
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he went out, and she, conscious that a few days 
before he would not have rested till she had 
forgiven him, had been boiling over with in- 
dignation at this, to her, incomprehensible 
change in the man of whom she had so long 
been the tyrant, but who could now re- 
taliate. 

Had Marion known the human heart better, 
she would have been aware that while Love as 
an aflFection increases after marriage. Love as 
a passion seldom survives the honeymoon ; 
and, with some very coarse natures, as in the 
case of Brian, Lord Hauteville, it is extingui- 
shed in a few days. 

Lord Hauteville, who, on his side (now 
completely sated) began to repent of his silly 
love-match, and to hate the fetters which 
already galled him, entered the little cottage 
pariour with an insolent, reckless air, puffing 
a cigar, smelling of spirits, and occasionally, 
as he took his cigar from his mouth, singing 
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his once-favourite song, called " Bachelor's 
Fare " :— 

" Free from satiety, 
Care, and anxiety, 
Charms of variety 

Fall to his share. 
Bacchns's blisses, 
And Venus's kisses — 
This, boys— this is 

The bachelor's fare." 

As he rounded off the last words. Detective 
Meadows touched him on the shoulder. 

" Hallo, Meadows, old boy ! what do you 
want with me ?" said Lprd Hauteville. 

"Well, my lord," said the Detective, 
" 'tain't hardly in my line, but my lord, your 
father, up at the Castle there, he wrote to me 
to try to find out your hiding-place. It's a 
little private job, puts a trifle or so in my 
pocket, and it's all for your good. So I've 
persevered till I got a clue, and when once I 
get a clue, the work's as good as done." 

" Oh ! hang it ! I know that," said Lord 
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Hauteville ; " you need not blow your own 
trumpet here! But what does my father 
want with me, all in such a deuce of a hurry? 
The last sweetmeats that passed between us 
amounted to a threat to kick me out of 
doors !" 

" Well, now, my lord, it's quite t'other," 
said Detective Meadows. " I'm sure the 
Eight Honourable Earl of Eockalpine means 
all for your good, and I don't think it's any 
breach of confidence in me to read you his 
lordship's letters to me. I hope I ain't no- 
ways incommoding the lady." 

" Oh ! not at all," said Marion, in her 
blandest tones. 

She had at the first sound of the Detective's 
voice looked up in some alarm from her book, 
and changed her recumbent posture to a sitting 
one. 

" lalways like to show my respect for the 
ladies," said Meadows : — 
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*■ Which manly hearts shoiild guard the fair.**^ 

" Let me hear my father's letter, if you 
please, Mr. Meadows," said Lord Hauteville, 
curtly. . 

"Certainly, my lord; leastways, all that 
concerns your lordship : — 

" ' Sir, 

" * You once showed consider- 
able talent, address, and zeal in discovering 
for me the retreat of my son after that affair 
in Dean Street '" 

" Was it you, Meadows, put my father on 
my track, then ?" said Hauteville. 

" To be sure it was. Who else could have 
done it ? If there is such a man, I don't 
know him; and what's more, if 1 did, I'd take 
off my hat to him any time in the day. Why, 
Ferret tried it, and was dead beat." 

"You're a clever fellow, Meadows," said 
Lord Hauteville. " Go on. What does the 
Believing Officer say next ?" 

TOL. n. R 
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" Why, he goes on to observe," said Mea- 
dows : — 

" * I remember I then told you how much 
I appreciated your services, and I . now re- 
quire them again. I can, in no way which I 
can devise, discover the address of my son, 
now Lord Hauteville. His grandfather, the 
late Earl of Eockalpine, is to be buried on the 
13th instant ; this is the 6th. As he is heir 
by his grandfather's will to all the real and 
personal estate, and as he is, I believe, sole 
executor, and residuary legatee, it is of para- 
mount importance that he should attend the 
funeral, and be present at the reading of the 
will. I am ashamed to advertise for him 
openly : I have already done so indirectly. 
If you will put every engine in your power to 
work, and discover my son's retreat ^ " 

" Ah," said Meadows, checking himself, "all 
the rest is nothing to the purpose ; but just 
this bit of a P.S. is : — 
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" * P.S. If you succeed in discovering my 
son's retreat, and in getting him to hear 
reason, tell him from me that I am willing to 
shake hands with him over my father's coffin ; 
that bygones shall be bygones, as far as I am 
concerned ; and I hope Lord Hauteville will 
for ever cast aside the associates and the follies 
of Brian Lorraine. The funeral cannot take 
place till the 13th instant; therefore my son 
will, if you are fortunate in your search, have 
plenty of time to order his mourning — ^which 
he can at once do of Poole, whose bill I have 
paid for him. I hope to see Lord Hauteville 
at the Castle as soon as possible after you have 
discovered his retreat. You see I reckon con- 
fidently on your success ; and remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

" * ROCKALPINE.' 

" Well, my lord," said Detective Meadows, 
" that's the long and the short of it. I don't 

r2 
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deny that youVe a fair excuse, my lord'* — 
and he bowed to Marion — "a very fair ex- 
cuse ; but my Lord Eockalpine has done the 
'ansome thing by you. It isn't every father 
thatll pay a long chalk of his own free will ; 
so I hope you'll meet him half way. There's 
the old Earl lying dead up there ; and though 
he's died in a ripe old age, yet Death in the 
'ouse — a father's death — often softens a man's 
'art, and " 

^^ I'd no idea my father would ever have paid 
that bill of Poole's," said Lord HauteviUe. 
"Why, he refused me ten pounds the last 
time I wrot^ to him about it !" 

" As I said before, Death in the 'ouse alters 
men's minds and softens their 'arts ; it sets us 
a-thinking and a-thinking who'll go next, 
and " 

" Meadows, I'll go up to the Castle at once 
with you," said Lord HauteviUe, " if it is not 
too late." 
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" Never too late to mend, my lord !" said 
Meadows, who felt as if he had already fin- 
gered the reward, and secured the appointment 
for his son, which the Earl of Rockalpine 
oflTered. 

"But you won't go, and leave me here 
alone, Brian ?" said Marion. 

" Well, I don't think it would be very plea- 
sant for me, or any of the parties concerned, 
were you to accompany me to the Castle." 

" In course not," said Detective Meadows ; 
adding, as Lord Hauteville sauntered out, puff- 
ing his cigar, and merely nodding to Marion, 
^'Love in a cottage for me ! lior', never fret, 
my dear, nor cry your pretty eyes out ; he'll 
come back in double-quick time, and no mis- 
take, never fear ; and if he don't, there's as 
good fish in the sea as ever wor caught. So 
give us a kiss, there's a dear girl ! The game's 
up with him, I can see." 

" Wretch ! impudent wretch !" cried Marion, 



\ 
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as she gave the too gallant Detective a re- 
sounding slap in the face ; " I am his wife — 
I AM Lady Hauteville !" and she drew her 
fine form up to its full height, while her beau- 
tiful black eyes flashed fire, and her cheeks 
glowed with rage and wounded pride. 
*• Walker !" said the 'Detective — 

" ' I'm no young man from the coimtry, 
So you oan't come over me I' 

However, if you aren't agreeable, I shan't break 
mj 'art. So, good night; I hear my lord 
calling. Good night, miss." 

" I am his wife, I tell you, you low villain!" 
^* Ay, ay ; anybody's wife— everybody's wife 
— somebody else's wife!" and with a wink 
and a nod, and thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek. Detective Meadows threw up the par- 
lour-window, vaulted out on to the little 
grass-plot, and overtook his lordship at the 
entrance of the Black Wood. 
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Whatever the Earl of Rockalpine and his 
son Lord Hauteville felt at this reconciliation 
in the House of Death, after a total estrange- 
ment of many years, neither betrayed any 
emotion. They shook hands over the now 
closed coffin of the old lord, whose remains 
had been removed to the library from the 
dressing-room, which was partly destroyed by 
the fire we have already described; and the 
new Earl then explained to his son why the 
f aneral could not take place at once, namely, 
that the outer coffin was to be of so costly 
and elaborate a description (so richly em- 
bossed and emblazoned), that Mr. G , 

the undertaker, could not promise to have it 
ready till the thirteenth. " And now, Haute- 
ville," he said, " I must go and settle with 
Meadows. I believe your sisters are gone to 
bed, but I think you will find your mother 
(who keeps. London hours in the country) up 
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and in the drawing-room. But, hark! who 
can be ringing at the castle-gates at this 
hour? I fancy I heard wheels just now! 
There's the great bell again! What can it 
be?" 

The Earl was ghastly white, cold, and 
shaking in every limb. • That perpetual tor- 
mentor, a bad conscience, kept him (as it had 
done for twenty-five years) for ever on the 
qui vive. An unwonted noise at night, the 
approach of a policeman, a crowd in the 
street in which he lived — anything, sufficed 
to terrify him. 

Meanwhile Lord Hauteville, without no- 
ticing his father's abject terror, ran down- 
stairs to inquire who was ringing the castle- 
bell at that unwonted hour. 

Lord Rockalpine dreaded to go down, but 
he had not nerve enough to stay alone with 
the coffin that contained his father's corpse. 
He resolved to hasten to the drawing-room to 
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Lady Eockalpine, and there to await the ex- 
planation of the loud and oft-repeated rings 
at the castle-bell. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

^^My lord ! what mean those stains of blood and mire — 
That cheek of ashen hue — ^that glance of ire?*' 

Lascelles. 

The mystery was soon explained ; for — ^pale, 
agitated, and stained with blood and dust — ^ 
the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh was 
shown into the drawing-room of the Castle. 
The wheels, the noise of which the Earl had 
heard even in the chamber of Death, were those 
of his carriage, and the account he gave was 
as follows: — 

He said he had arrived at Dunstanburgh 
the evening before, and had driven over to 
Bessborough Hall to dine with his sister, 
Lady Bessborough. 
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Bessborough Hall was in the same direction 
as Eockalpine Castle, but three miks beyond 
the latter. He was on his way back to Dun- 
stanburgh Abbey, at about half-past eleven, 
his old coachman driving him, and his groom 
riding before to open the gates, when, as they 
were passing the outskirts of the Black Wood, 
just where it joined his own forest of firs, 
through which there was a carriage-road, he 
was suddenly waked out of a sleep into which 
he had fallen by the appearance at the car- 
riage window of a mounted highwaynmn, as 
he supposed ; for he wore a black crape mask 
over the upper part of his face, and held in 
his hand a pistol, on the bright muzzle of 
which the moon shone. The. wretch was 
about to fire, and he — the Marquis — not 
being armed, must have been killed on the 
spot, when the groom, who had stopped be- 
hind to fasten the gate that divided the Black 
Wood from Dunstanburgh Forest, suddenly 
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dashed up, his fiery thoroughbred horse com- 
pelling the robber's steed to back; and the 
brave young fellow, who was luckily armed 
with a double-barrelled pistol, lodged the 
contents of one barrel in the first highway- 
man's brains, and discharged the other at 
a second robber (whom he unfortunately 
missed). 

The highwaymen were three in number; 
and as the old coachman was about to let off 
a blunderbuss, which had been his travelling 
companion for many years, the two robbers 
who were not wounded galloped off at full 
speed, old Baggs, the coachman, firing at them 
as they fled, but without effect. 

" I felt some compunction,'' said the Mar- 
quis, "about leaving the wretch (who had 
fallen from his horse) weltering in his blood ; 
but while I was bending down to examine his 
wound, a bullet whizzed past my head, and 
entered the trunk of a tree close by. Con- 
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vinced by this that the peril was by no means 
past, we set off at full speed. We then drove 
on towards Dunstanburgh," added the Marquis, 
*' when it struck me that by that time the mis- 
creants would be gone, and that if we returned 
to the spot, and examined the person and 
pockets of the man my groom had shot, we 
might obtain some clue as to who and what 
these fellows were ; for the race of highwaymen 
has so completely died out, that I can scarcely 
believe they could be in reality ^knights of the 
road.' 

" Old Baggs, my coachman, and Topsum, 
my groom, were very anxious to investigate 
this mystery. They will not believe that 
plunder was the object of these miscreants ; 
they are convinced it was murder — ^my mur- 
der! 

" To satisfy my own mind and theirs, I re- 
turned to the spot. About a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed since we had left it, but yet, 
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strange to say, the dead man and the horse 
were gone ! We had seen the fellow drop to 
the ground, and had beheld him lying dead on 
the grass, with his steed grazing near him^ and, 
before I resolved on going back myself, I had 
meant to send some of the men from the Abbey 
to bring the body to the ^ Chequers ;' but it 
was gone ! The wretches, however, must have 
been lurking somewhere among the trees : for 
a shot was fired from a distance, and, though 
the ball was almost spent, it hit my groom, 
Topsum, in the right arm. Warned by this 
that we were not acting wisely in lingering in 
the Black Wood, and Topsum growing faint 
from pain and loss of blood, I bound up his 
arm as well as I could, and I resolved (as the 
Castle was close at hand, and the Abbey two 
miles off) to ride Topsum's horse myself, place 
him in the carriage, and crave your hospitality 
for the night." 

** It is very lucky, Dunstanburgh," said the 
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Earl, " that Meadows, the Detective, happens 
(by a singular chance) to be now in the Castle. 
With your leave, I will send him to you, when 
you go (as I suppose you would like to do at 
once) to your room." 

" I shall expect Dunstanburgh to return to 
me J after he has washed off that dreadful blood 
and changed his things for some of yours, Rock- 
alpine," said the Countess, " I expect him to 
tea with me." 

The Marquis bowed. At tea with the 
mother, he could talk of the daughter. But 
he agreed to see Meadows, who longed to be 
on the track of the supposed highwaymen. 

Lord Hauteville, who never felt at home 
with those of his own rank, did not choose to 
help to entertain the Marquis. He retired to 
bed, and the late ardent lover was soon fast 
asleep in the Castle, while his bride of a week 
was crying on her pillow in the cottage — ^not 
from wounded love, but wounded vanity. 
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The Earl of Rockalpine, immensely relieved 
to find that the solution of this strange visit 
had no reference to him, welcomed the young 
Marquis as warmly as so cold and stem a host 
could. Lady Rockalpine, wearied to death of 
her own company and the monotony of her 
life at the Castle, was all smiles and good- 
humour. 

While the Marquis was shown to his room, 
and supplied with whatever he required from 
the Earl's wardrobe, and while he gave a de- 
tailed account of the attack to Detective Mea- 
dows, Lady Rockalpine slipped into her dress- 
ing-room, to smooth her still fine hair, touch 
up her complexion, her lips, and eyebrows, 
exchange her dull, heavy dress for one lighter 
and more becoming, and add a brooch and a 
few other ornaments to her attire. Revived 
in beauty, fragrant with some new houquety 
graceful and gay, her ladyship presided at the 
tea she had ordered for her unexpected guest. 
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A bright wood and coal fire, piled up artisti- 
cally, burned in the huge, cavernous grate. 
The room was lighted up. Her ladyship's 
tea-table was covered with a snow-white 
damask cloth ; the bright silver and the deli- 
cate china reflected the lights and the fire ; 
the tea was perfection, the muffins and 
the buttered toast, the apricot and quince 
marmalade, could not be surpassed; and 
the young Marquis, hungry after his adven- 
ture in the Black Wood, fully enjoyed 
his delicate repast. The Marquis thought 
again and again how delightful it would be 
when he was married to Edith, to have so en- 
gaging, admiring, and sympathising a mother- 
in-law ! and they talked of the attack on his 
lordship in the wood, until they had exhausted 
that topic, and then he led the discourse to 
the theme next his heart — Edith. Neither 
Edith's mother nor her admirer suffered any 
doubt of her consent to enter into the bright 
VOL. 11. s 
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future they were mapping out between them. 
It was three o'clock before they retired to 
rest. The Marquis, who was a kind master, 
went to Topsum's chamber before he sought 
his own, and, finding that Mrs. Prosser had 
dressed the groom's wound (it was only a 
flesh wound), and had administered a soothing 
draught, under the influence of which Topsum 
slept soundly, the young lover retired to his 
own apartments — apartments could be pre- 
pared for him^ though Arthur Bertram, who 
had saved Edith's life, could only have had a 
garret among the servants. Dunstanburgh 
dreamt of Edith. In that dream she was 
arrayed as a bride — all orange blossom, lace, 
white satin, and pearls, tears, smiles, and 
blushes ; but when he tried to clasp her to his 
heart, the fair form shrunk into a skeleton 
arrayed in a shroud, and a voice said, " Thy 
BRIDE IS Death !" 
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• CHAPTER XVIII. 

i 

" The mom is up again — ^the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away, as if in scorn." 

Byrox. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, 
Edith rose from her sleepless couch ; she was 
so miserable when she thought of the recep- 
tion her father had given to her heart's idol, 
her beloved Arthur, and that, too, just after 
he had again saved her life, at the imminent 
risk of his own ! To treat him so haughtily, 
so coldly — ^to offer him a room in the servants' 
garret ! He, so gentle, so dignified, so re- 
fined! What if he were old Croft's grandson? 
He had the heart and the bearing of Prince 

s2 
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Arthur, himself ! And that her father should 
try to humble him ! In the solitude of her 
own chamber, her cheeks burned, her tears 
gushed forth, and her bosom swelled at the 
thought. Poor Edith sank on her knees 
by her bedside, and tried to pray — to pray 
for faith, hope, resignation — ^to pray for 
Arthur, and the happy home they had so 
often pictured to themselves as one day to be 
theirs. Presently she heard a low tap at her 
door; she rose and admitted Phoebe, the maid 
who waited on herself and Ida, 

"I thought I heard you stirring, my lady," 
said Phoebe, "so I have brought your hot 
water. And, if you please, my lady, this note 
was given me just now by a village lad, with 
orders to give it to you when you were 
alone." 

Edith tried to look unconcerned as she took 
it, but she blushed and trembled when she re- 
cognised Arthur's handwriting. Phoebe left 
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the room. Edith tore open the note. It was 
hastily written and blotted — could it be with 
tears ? It ran thus : — 

" Dearest ! 

^'A quarrel has arisen 

between the M. of D. and myself — he has in- 
sulted me grossly — it seems he is jealous of 
what he calls my insolent familiarity with one 
whose parents encourage his addresses. I 
did not know he had declared himself. Alas! 
I have long suspected that he loved you. 
Whatever happens, do not too readily con- 
demn your devoted, most unhappy 

"Arthur." 

This strange note added to Edith's distress 
and discomfort, and, unable to bear the con- 
finement of her chamber, while she felt so 
restless and impatient, she hastily completed 
her toilet, put on her hat and cloak, and stole 
down stairs, and out into the garden. 
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Edith took out Arthur's singular note, and 
read it again and again. ^'Whatever hap- 
pens do not condemn your devoted, unhappy 
Arthur." As she pondered, with a white 
cheek and sinking heart, on these words, the 
morning breeze fluttered the paper in her 
hand, and she saw, as it opened the leaves, 
that there was a P.S. on the other side. She 
eagerly read — 

" I hope in this hour of trial to be able to 
act up to my principles. I try, too, to have 
entire faith in your love, your constancy. 
What can the M. of D. mean by his confi- 
dence that you will be his? and by what 
right has he dared to insult so vilely one 
.... My brain is on fire! Adieu!" 

Edith thrust the note into her bosom, and 
walked hurriedly, but with an uneven step, 
along the paths, and across the lawn, crisp 
and glittering with hoar frost. An old blood- 
hound, who was always loose at night, and 
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who, a terror to foes, was gentle as a lamb to 
his friends — Edith particularly— came up, his 
long, silken tan ears hanging by the side of 
his grave, solemn, handsome face; and poking 
his black, cold nose into Edith's hand, and 
climbing up her side with his thoroughbred 
forepaws, he seemed to beg leave to follow 
her. 

Sick at heart with suspense and fear, her 
pulse throbbing with the indignation a loving 
woman always feels at the thought of an 
insult to her dearest one; doubtful how to 
act, and shivering with a vague presentiment 
of coming evil, Edith was yet glad of the 
bloodhound's company. She loved old Hu- 
bert, and coaxed and patted him absently, 
and with a cold hand, as they went on to- 
gether. 

Edith had heard of the Marquis's adventure 
of the night before. She was aware that he 
was sleeping in the Castle, for Phoebe had 
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come into her room after she was in bed and 
asleep, and had waked her up to tell her the 
wonderful news* 

Edith walked on through the shrubbery to 
the summer-house where she had met Arthur. 
As the reader knows, it was separated only 
by a hedge from the strip of grass-land that 
connected it with the Black Wood. Here, 
to her surprise, Hubert made a dead stop, 
whined, sniffed, grew excited, smelt the 
ground, uttered a low cry, and bounding over 
the hedge, ran quickly along, his nose on the 
ground all the way, till he was lost to her 
view in the dark depths of the Black Wood. 

Edith called him back in vain; when, lo! 
her eye following the direction of his foot- 
steps, she saw on the leaves and the blades 
of grass some dark crimson drops, at sight of 
which she grew cold and faint; and she 
knew that the blood-hound was on the track 
— ^the track of blood — ^for she felt certain 
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that those gouts were of human gore, and 
were somehow connected with the attack on 
the young Marquis in the Black Wood on the 
previous night. 

Edith sank down on the steps of the sum- 
mer-house, and tried to collect her thoughts. 

She had not a very vivid recollection of 
the details of Phoebe's wonderful story of the 
night before; for she was fast asleep, and 
dreaming of Interlachen and Arthur, when 
Phoebe came in, sent by Lady Ida, to tell 
her sister that the Marquis had been attacked 
by highwaymen in the Black Wood, and was 
actually at that moment closeted with Detec- 
tive Meadows in the state apartments. Edith 
remembered that Phoebe had said that young * 
Topsum — ^his lordship's handsome, dapper 
young groom — ^was wounded in the arm (for 
Edith was always alive to suffering in any 
shape); and she remembered, too, that the 
Marquis had escaped unhurt, and that Phoebe 
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had said (on the authority of old Baggs), 
that the villains were no common highwaymen 
•; — ^that they wanted to murder his lord, not 
to rob him. 

But all this, which filled her heart with 
horror now, had scarcely affected her the night 
before ; for then the Marquis alone was con- 
cerned. Now, she could not help associating 
Arthur's quarrel with Dunstanburgh with this 
mysterious affair ; not that she for a moment 
allowed a shadow of suspicion of Arthur's 
honour to cross her heart. The Marquis might 
have so grossly insulted him, that even he, in 
spite of his Christian horror of duelling, might 
have been unable to act up to his own high 
standard of forbearance and endurance. In 
the hour of trial he might (for the warm blood 
of youth flowed in his veins) — he might have 
forgotten the resolution he had so often ex- 
pressed, never under any circumstances to 
suffer himself to be induced to take a part in 
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what he called a cold-blooded murder, with 
malice prepense, to blacken it. 

That was possible — just barely possible — 
but very unlikely, Edith thought ; for the Mar- 
quis was not only a nobleman, he was a gentle- 
man, and she did not think he would have so 
far forgotten himself as to strike her Arthur, 
or inflict any other personal and intolerable 
indignity on bis dear and sacred person. And 
even if he had done so, Arthur, in the exas- 
peration of the moment, might have knocked 
him down, but he would not have called him 
out. 

Edith had known Arthur so intimately from 
his childhood, she was so perfectly acquainted 
with his feelings, his thoughts, his modes of 
action — she knew him so thoroughly, he had 
so often talked freely to her of what he never 
spoke of to the world (only betraying it by his 
deeds) — the deep religion, the Christianity of 
his heart — ^that Edith felt certain he could 
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never deliberately do an unchristian act. This 
cowardly attack on the Marquis in the Black 
Wood could in no way be connected with his 
quarrel with Arthur. 

She started and stepped aside as she pon- 
dered these things in her mind, for as she 
gathered up the folds of her black dress, she 
perceived that the hem of her white petticoat 
was stained with blood. Edith Shook as with 
an ague when she perceived the deadly stain, 
and heartily she wished herself back in her 
own chamber. 

It was a very lonely part of the grounds, 
and there was not a creature to be seen, a leaf 
stirring; when, just as she had decided on re- 
tracing her steps, Hubert came bounding back 
to her, with something in his mouth, which he 
dropped at her feet. It was a round straw 
hat, with a black crape mask fastened to it, 
both stained with blood, as were the blood- 
hound's jowl and dewlap. But — oh I horror 
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of horrors — that hat ! As she gazes on it a 
deadly faintness comes over her for it is a hat 
— a round, straw hat — belonging to Arthur, 
and which he had bought in Switzerland. The 
bit of black ribbon that bound it, and that was 
tied round the crown, had been put on by her- 
self ; and on the head-lining were the initials 
" A. B.," marked by her, with her own auburn 
hair. 

She well remembered the happy summer 
day, in a dark pine forest, the ground of which 
was studded with wild strawberries, when, as 
she sat embroidering a collar, while Arthur 
read " Lucille" to her, she had playfully taken 
a long hair of golden brown from one of her 
plaits, and had marked the head-lining of the' 
hat he had thrown on the grass at her feet, 
with those dear initials, ** A. B." 

And now, how comes that hat — which 
Arthur so valued, so treasured, for the sake 
of that very mark — ^to be spotted, blotted with 
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blood, and stained with earth, and to have that 
black crape mask attached to it ? 

The blood-hound stood looking up into 
Edith's face for applause, wagging his tail, 
licking her hand, and placing his fore-paws 
on her shoulders in his triumph and 
glee. 

And Edith — what made her pick up that 
hat, and that black crape mask ? And why 
did she ascend the steps of the summer-house, 
and, opening the door, sink half-fainting on 
the first seat she met with ? And what, too, 
in that summer-house, is Hubert sniffing at 
through the closed door of the cupboard ? 

Edith starts to her feet ; the cupboard is 
only secured by a button — she opens it. 
What does she behold ? An overcoat, a pair 
of boots, and a pocket-handkerchief, all spotted 
with blood and mire, all well known to her as 
Arthur's ; and in the further corner a wash- 
hand-basin, which had evidently been recently 
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used and emptied, but at the bottom of which 
was blood ! blood ! blood! 

Oh! what had Arthur to do with this blood? 
Was it his, or, worse still, had he shed it? 
Impossible! The thought was treason to her 
beloved. Oh ! if she could but see him — 
but ask him what it all meant ! 

There was a loft, where apples and pears 
had been at one time kept, at the top of the 
summer-house ; a small light ladder placed 
against the trap-door formed the access to it. 
This it was that, as children, Arthur and 
herself had been used to ascend, in their 
defence of their castle against the invaders, 
the little Crofts, and their custom was to run 
up the ladder, draw it up after them at the 
approach of the enemy, and shut down the 
trap-door. 

And now, gazing in dismay, doubt, and 
terror from the window, Edith perceives the 
person whom, from her maid's description, she 
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knows to be Detective Meadows, with several 
other men coming towards the summer-house. 
Some vague, mysterious foreshadowing of evil 
and peril to her Arthur (connected with his 
blood-stained garments), prompts her to catch 
them up, with the washing-basin, and with 
steps winged by fear, darting up the ladder, 
she drew it up after her, and closed the trap- 
door, just as she heard the voices and steps of 
Detective Meadows and his companions, as 
they halted and held a council of war outside 
the summer-house, 

Hubert had left her side; he had darted oflF 
again, sniffing at the ground as he went, and 
following the track of blood back into the 
Black Wood. 



*« •• 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Love oftimes in the haughtiest knight 
His easiest conquest sees — 
The plume that leads the foremost fight, 
The toy to every breeze." 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Edith's heart beat quick ; she hears the party 
ascending the steps, and entering the summer- 
house. She listens — her soul is in her ear ! 
She distinguishes the voices of the Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh and Roger Croft. Lord Haute- 
ville, too, was of the party ; for a hunt of any 
kind brings men of all descriptions together, 
and, little as Lord Hauteville liked the young 
Marquis, an" investigation of this kind, with 
Detective Meadows at its head, was ixresistible. 

VOL. II. T 
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The Earl of Rockalpine, alone, felt no inclina- 
tion to take part in a search that must lead 
him to a place he shunned and loathed beyond 
all others on earth — the Black Wood. 

Edith, from the spot in the loft where she 
was kneeling, her ear close to the trap-door, 
distinctly heard Roger Croft say, 

" I wonder who has removed the ladder, 
and shut the trap-door of the loft?" 

" Very likely the under-gardener, sir," said 
one of the men; "he often wants that ladder." 

" Let's have a squmt into the cupboard, 
Detective," said Roger Croft. 

" Nothing here, sir," said Detective Mea- 
dows. 

" And what did you expect to find there ?" 
asked the/ young Marquis ; " eh, Roger ?" 

" I ? Oh ! I didn't expect to find any- 
thing particular," said Roger ; " only one 
never knows what may turn up, when a horri- 
ble deed like this has been attempted. It's 
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just possible that the nearest place of shelter 
might contain some clue ; one of the assas- 
sins might have hidden up here, or stowed 
away his weapon, or his disguise, or some- 
thing." 

"Well, I vote we push on," said Lord 
Hauteville; " we're losing precious time. Let's 
get to the spot where Dunstanburgh was at- 
tacked. There may be footsteps or some- 
thing there — ^there's nothing here." 

He left the summer-house, followed by De- 
tective Meadows, the young Marquis and 
Roger Croft remaining for some minutes 
behind. 

" Excuse me, Dunstanburgh," said Roger 
Croft, " but is there any person in the world 
who owes you a grudge ? " 

" No," said the young Marquis, colouring ; 
** not that I know of — at any rate, no one 
who would be capable of anything so mean 
and dastardly as assassination." 

T 2 
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" But have you had a quarrel with anyone, 
Dunstanburgh ? I'm an old friend and school- 
fellow, and I think the friendship of so many 
years entitles me to sift a matter in which 
your safety is concerned." 

" Well, then, Roger, IVe had a desperate 
quarrel with Arthur Bertram/' 

" Ha ! " cried Roger. " Tell me the par- 
ticulars." 

" Oh ! I was to blame ; and if Bertram 
hadn't been so deuced cool and uppish, I'd 
gladly have made F amende honorable; but, 
as it was, he put me in a deuce of a passion, 
and I forgot myself so far as to call him a 
bastard, and to threaten him with a horse- 
'Whipping." 

" But when did this happen ? " asked Ro- 
ger, eagerly. 

"Well, to begin at the beginning," said 
the Marquis. " I must tell you that my 
sister. Lady Bessborough, knowing I was 
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coming down to Dunstanburgh, happened to 
ask me to call at Madame La Mode's, in Pic- 
cadilly, in order to bring her down some 
head-dress, which she was to wear, as Anne 
Boleyn, at Lord Egerton's fancy ball, at the 
Priory. She was afraid it would not come in 
time, and wanted me to make sure of it. So 
I called at old La Mode's, and was shown up 
into the milliner's show-rooms, where fourteen 
or fifteen pretty girls were wasting their 
bloom, youth, and beauty, to set off that of 
their wealthier and happier sisters. Poor 
things ! what thin fingers, hollow eyes, and 
pale cheeks I saw assembled there! The 
forewoman, a hideous old maid, explained to 
me that my sister's Anne Boleyn head-dress was 
not quite ready. I found out, afterwards, that 
it was not even begun ; but she said it should 
be sent by post, &c., &c., &c., and I left her 
shop, and sauntered into the jeweller's, next 
door, to see about some studs I had ordered, 
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when I came suddenly upon Arthur Bertram. 
He was standing with his back towards me, 
but I knew him at a glance. He was fitting, 
with the help of the jeweller, a small minia- 
ture portrait, on ivory, and a lock of hair into 
a gold setting. The lock of hair arrested my 
attention. There is but one head in the 
world from which that hair covM have been 
severed. As he unwound it to its full length 
— its extraordinary length, I may say — and a 
ray of sun lighted up that golden gloss, so 
rare on brown hair — so peculiar, indeed, to 
one only — suspicion grew into certainty, and 
I felt my blood boil. That blood was not 
cooled when, after the hair was placed under 
the crystal (Bertram would not let any fin- 
gers but his own touch it), I saw the other 
side of the locket, as, absorbed in its con- 
templation, he held it in his hands before his 
eyes. It was an exquisite miniature of — of — 
of Edith Lorraine." 
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Roger started — ^nay, grew white. 

"Yes, there could be no mistake about 
it. There is no other face so full at once of 
feeling, intellect, beauty, charm ! There was 
the fair full brow, shaded by those waves of 
golden brown ; the large, deep-set, dark-blue 
eyes, so full of light ; the little delicate nose ; 
the enchanting mouth ; the sweet smile ; the 
very dimple in the left cheek, and in the 
round chin. But, God of heaven ! Roger, there 
was a look of deep love, which I have never 
seen in that haunting face. Roger, you 
know how I love, how I idolize Edith. You 
have often assured me my love is reciprocated, 
as far as a young creature so gentle and 
so timid may reciprocate an unacknowleged 
passion ; you have often assured me that Edith 
Lorraine has only a sister's feelings towards 
Arthur Bertram ; and now — now, when I have 
revealed my adoration of Edith to her mother, 
who has all hut promised her to me — now, that 
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I only wait till the funeral of the late Earl is 
well over to declare myself to the present one, 
and to the heavenly girl herself — noWj I know 
that Arthur Bertram and Edith Lorraine are 
lovers, for aught I know, betrothed lovers ; and 
if so, all I live for, care for on earth, is taken 
from me, the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, to be 
given to that bastard (for such I believe him 
to be), yes, to be given to that bastard, Arthur 
Bertram ! And he thus becomes far wealthier 
than I am, for the rose of the world, the pearl 
above price, is his ; and I envy, I hate, I curse 
him !" 

" Ah ! but,'' said Roger, " I think you jump 
too rapidly to a conclusion, so torturing to 
yourself, so disgraceful to Lady Edith, so dis- 
tressing to her friends." 

" How so ? Did I not see her bright tress 
in his fingers — ^her portrait smiling at him ?" 

" But he may have got both by stealth ; or 
she may have commissioned him to get the 
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miniature and the hair set, as a surprise for 
her mother or her sister ; or she may, looking 
upon him as the adopted brother of so many 
years, from whom she is now suddenly parted, 
have given them to him — not as a love-gift, 
but just as a sister might." 

"No, no, no! The paper in which they 
were wrapped up lay on the counter before 
him ; and though he caught it up in a great 
hurry, I had already seen the words, in her 
delicate and beautiful hand, 'Keep thisy my 
aim Arthur, until the original is yours,' " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" What guardian angers like a woman^s love?" 

Lascelles. 



" That's a sticker, I own," said Koger, livid 
in his turn with rage, jealousy, and envy. "I 
wonder you didn't snatch the locket from his 
hand, and kick him out of the shop." 

"Two can play at that game," said the 
Marquis ; " and Bertram's a very strong, ac- 
tive fellow, and about the best wrestler going. 
Besides, fancy my name getting into the papers 
as connected with such an assault, and about 
Lady Edith Lorraine, too! No; I kept out 
of his sight, and very soon afterwards he left 
the shop. I saw no more of him till yesterday 
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evening, when, on my way to dine at Bess- 
borough Hall, I passed the Black Wood. As 
it was rather a steep ascent, I got out of the 
carriage to walk up hill, and I came suddenly 
on this fellow Bertram, sitting on the trunk 
of a felled tree, and gazing at the very minia- 
ture I told you of. I came upon him so sud- 
denly, that he dropped it. Before he was 
aware, I believe, who I was, I darted at it, 
and picked it up. He snatched at it in vain; 
I resisted, and being, I own, in a deuce of a 
rage, I said : * Let me know, sir, if you please, 
by what authority you have obtained possession 
of a portrait and a lock of hair of Lady Edith 
Lorraine's ?' 

" * I will answer that question,' he replied, 
very coolly, * when you tell me by what right 
you put it.' 

" He was so cool and quiet, that I was quite 
off my guard, when suddenly closing with me, 
he snatched the locket out of my hand, and 
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pushed me — I don't know whether intention- 
ally or accidentally — ^from the raised footpath , 
(you know it well — the gangway they call it), 
some six feet in depth, into the road. Luckily 
the carriage and servants had turned the corner, 
and thus the latter did not see the indignity 
offered to their master. I was mad with rage, 
and soon clambered up the bank ; and when I 
saw him putting the locket in his bosom, I felt 
as if I could have strangled him then and 
there. My blood. was boiling — ^his seemed 
quite cool. Fool that I was, I shouted in my 
blind rage, * I demand that portrait ! You can 
have no right to the miniature of a lady whose 
mother encourages my addresses !' 

" ^ That encouragement will stand you in 
no stead if the Lady Edith herself declines 
them, as I strongly suspect she will do,' he 
said, very calmly, and with a most provoking 
smile on his confoundedly fine face. 

'* * And yours, I suppose, she will accept. 
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eh ? and prefer a low bastard to the Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh ?' I said, resolved to close 
with him, and have a tussle for the picture. 

" At the word bastardy he started, and 
turned first very white, and then very red. 

" * Ton are a Marquis,' he said, ^ but you 
are no gentleman ; I am no bastard, and I 
am a gentleman — we do not meet on an 
equality. You are aiming at getting posses- 
sion of this picture ; now listen — you shall 
have my heart's blood first. If you approach 
nae, I will throw you again. I could wrestle 
(as you well know) with two like you when I 
was eighteen. But stand off; I don't want 
to disgrace or to punish you, and before your 
own servants, too. See — ^they are come back 
to look for you.' 

" ' Bastard ! base, low-born bastard !' I 
said — ^for you are nothing else — you shall 
give me the satisfaction that none but a 
coward would refuse. Meet me on Dunstan- 
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burgh Flats at noon to-morrow. There is no 
place so safe, lonely, and remote. Bring any- 
one you please as your second. We are both 
good shots; let pistols be our weapons. A 
boat shall be in readiness, in case I fall, to 
row you off to my yacht, and vice versdJ 

" * I am no duellist— or rather, no mur- 
derer,' said the young bastard, with the air 
of a prince. 

" * But you shall be the former,' I cried ; 
' I hope to prevent your being the latter. If 
you refuse to meet me, I'll post you all over 
England, and horsewhip you wherever we 
meet. I shall expect you at Dunstanburgh 
Flats to-morrow, at noon ; you know the spot 
well. Tou know the alternative, too,' I 
shouted, hoarse with passion. ^ Bastard ! will 
not the Lady Edith be ashamed of the 
coward, the abject coward, your refusal will 
prove you ?' 

"^I will be there,' he said, white with 
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rage ; and I descended the bank, entered my 
carriage, and saw him no more. And now, 
Roger Croft," added the Marquis, " we are 
old friends, and I know you hate this Bertram, 
and for my sake, too, as much as I do; and so 
I ask you to be my second. I know, under 
existing laws, it is a great risk. If either of 
us fall — and one of us must and shaUj for we 
cannot both breathe freely in the same world 
— ^you will have to go abroad for a time. 
You may be much bothered^ and therefore, if 
you give me this proof of your regard, you 
deserve well of me in return. I have no rela- 
tions except two married sisters, both very 
wealthy ; my large estates are, as you know, 
entailed ; but all that is not entailed — all my 
personalty, and twenty thousand pounds — I 
leave to you. I made my will last night ; it 
is properly signed, sealed, and witnessed. 
Nay, no thanks ; what I offer you I caa well 
spare if I fall ; and^ as I have no one I care a 
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pin for, it is no great proof of affection. 
But answer me at once — will you be my 
second ?" 

There was something to Edith's ear verj 
strange, hoarse, and hollow in the voice in 
which, after a long pause, Soger Croft 
answered — 

•^ I WILL !" 

" We have not much time to spare," said 
the Marquis ; " for we mmt join in the search 
in the Black Wood, and present ourselves at 
the Countess's breakfast-table. We can then 
slip out on some excuse or other, and I will 
drive you over to Dunstanburgh." 

" Agreed," said Koger ; " but I don't think 
that fellow Bertram will show up ; nay, more, 
I've a great notion that he's at the bottom of 
the attempt to pick you off last night ; and, 
all things considered, I think one would 
almost be justified in having him before ,a 
magistrate — the old Eector would do — who, I 
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* 

dare say, would see the thing in the true light, 
and commit him at once." 

" No," said the Marquis ; " I don't believe 
he'd anything to do with the attack of last 
night. There's something fine about the fel- 
low, after all. I shouldn't like to take an 
unfair advantage of him, but I should be very 
glad to give him his quietus in a fair and 
equal combat — ^man to man. I've told you 
what I have done for you ; even at the worst 
you can't take any harm. If I fall, your for- 
tune's made; if Bertram's picked oflF, I'll do 
the same for you by deed of gift, and we'll 
leave the country together for a time, till it's 
all blown over. When we return, we may 
find that the fair Edith has dried her tears." 

" Oh! no doubt of that," said Roger. " If 
a living dog is better than a dead lion, how 
much better must a living lion be than a dead 
dog? Besides, women have such short me- 
mories. Look at all your disconsolate widows 
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— all weeds one month, and all orange blos- 
soms the next. If there's a transferable thing 
in the world, it's a woman's heart. That's 
the ticket!" 

They left the summer-house as Eoger spoke; 
and Edith, sick at heart, and the cold drops 
standing like beads on her brow (for she had 
heard every word that the Marquis and Roger 
Croft had spoken), prayed where she still 
knelt by the trap-door — ^prayed fervently to 
her Father in heaven for guidance and strength, 
and for inspiration how to act, so as to save 
her Arthur from being murdered, or — ^more 
dreadful still — ^from being a murderer. 

Edith rose from her knees, refreshed and 
comforted in spirit, and quite resolved how to 
act. 

Dunstanburgh Flats were about five miles 
from Rockalpine. They owed their name to 
a number of broad, flat slabs of rock (of large 
size), which were only visible at low water. 
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and were embedded in firm, smooth, level 
sand, which, when the tide was out, was some 
acres in extent, and was curiously fenced in 
by a ridge or rampart of rocks. 

This strange spot was on the Dunstanburgh 
estate, and on all that wild coast there was 
no place so lonely and desolate; for there 
were many traditions connected with it, and 
ghosts of shipwrecked mariners were said to 
meet and dance by moonlight, at low water, 
on the Flats and the level sand; and even at 
noon, when the tide was out, there was an 
impression among the superstitious peasantry 
that the spot was " na' canny," and that it 
was haunted. The rocks that shut in the 
Flats were an excellent place for crabs, peri- 
winkles, limpets, and whelks: and it had been 
a very favourite resort of Edith's, Arthur's, 
and the little Crofts, when they were children, 
and, with nursery-maids, donkeys and panniers, 
went picnicking by the sea. 

u2 
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Edith was well acquainted with a compara- 
tively short cut to the Flats, and she was 
determined that she would be there by noon, 
to prevent the hostile meeting, which must 
(considering the vindictive and jealous feel- 
ings the young Marquis had expressed) end 
either in the taking of her Arthur's life, or 
the ruin of his peace and prospects on earth, 
and, perhaps, through all eternity.* 

Edith looked at her watch; it was half -past 
eight. She had not breakfasted — she had 
taken nothing that morning, and she felt 
faint and sinking. She f^lt that she required 
some refreshment to enable her to carry out 
her scheme; and, to avert suspicion, she felt 
she ought to appear at the family breakfast- 
table. Her plan was, to leave it as soon as 
possible, make her escape through the gardens 
into the Black Wood, and thence across the 
moor, down to the sea-beach, and along the 
rocky coast to Dunstanburgh Flats. She 
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knew that the Marquis and Koger, who 
were going to drive a great part of the 
way, would take a much longer and more 
circuitous route, but one which would render 
it impossible that they should meet with her. 
As for Arthur, she did not know what road he 
would take to that deadly rendezvous ; but 
even if he took the short cut, so well known 
to them in childhood, and they met among 
the rocks, or in the Black Wood, or on the 
moor, what matter? She would have the 
better opportunity of dissuading him from 
listening to the call of worldly honour, when 
opposed to the direct commandment of his 
Maker; and though her cheek flushed, and 
her heart beat high, at the thought of that 
possible meeting, she would'^not let even the 
misconstruction the Marquis and Roger might 
put upon it prevent her doing what she felt to 
be her duty. 

There was a pile of straw in one corner of 
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the loft, and carefully Edith hid up the blood- 
stained hat, black mask, overcoat, boots, and 
basin under that pile. 

" I do not conceal them," she said to her- 
self, " because I believe it possible that the 
best, the kindest, and most noble of men has 
suddenly changed from a Christian gentleman 
into a vile, cowardly assassin ; but I have a 
heart-sickening suspicion that my Arthur is 
the object of some base, crafty, and remorse- 
less plot, which the successful concealment of 
these things may tend to avert.'' 

"Eoger Croft, too (she thought), what could 
be his object in trying to persuade the Mar- 
quis that she, Edith Lorraine, loved him, and 
did not love Arthur ? He must know — he 
could not but Siuow — ^that the society of the 
Marquis was rather distasteful to her than 
otherwise. He must have seen how very, 
very dear Arthur was to her heart. She had 
done her best, and so had her young lover, to 
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conceal their mutual and passionate love from 
the world ; but the son of Mrs. Croft, the 
brother of Gloriana — ^how could he be de- 
ceived ? Besides, he had constantly, when 
alone with her, tried to disparage and ridicule 
Arthur, and to make indirect attempts at 
winning her for himself ; and her defence of 
her beloved had always calted forth his most 
malignant sarcasms and spiteful inuendoes. 
And now, what could be his object in firing 
up the Marquis against Arthur, and giving him 
hopes, which he must know to be groundless, 
of his lordship's obtaining her hand — ^her 
heart r 

After listening for some time, and hearing 
nothing but the waving of the fir-trees against 
the windows of the summer-house, Edith 
opened the trap-door, let down the slight 
ladder she had drawn up after her, and 
stepping softly down, she was in the little 
sitting-room. Edith then withdrew the ladder ; 
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she opened a window at the back of the sum»- 
mer-house, and let the ladder out (with some 
difficulty, but she did eflFect it) ; and as the 
snow lay about a foot thick on that cold, 
northern, shaded side of the little building, it 
sunk into the soft white deposit, and was seen 
no more. Edith then looked about her for a 
long pole with an iron hook at the end of it, 
with which, as children, they had been wont 
to pull down and fasten the trap-door. There 
was a little inner recess, quite dark, and full 
of tools, cucumber-frames, flower-pots, &c., 
&c. Edith groped about there, in hopes of 
finding the pole; as she did so, she heard 
voices and steps approaching the summer- 
house. She drew back into a dark corner ; 
her heart beat wildly. What if she should be 
found there ? How could she explain or ac- 
count for her presence ? What if they 
should get a ladder, and search the loft? 
She distinguished Roger's voice — that odious 
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voice, always disliked, and now detested ; for 
now her quick, womanly instinct told her he 
was aiming at the destruction of her be- 
loved. 

" I say, Meadows," cried Roger, " shall 
we have another squint at the summer- 
house ?" 

Meadows replied, "No, sir; it's only 
wasting time." 

" Right enough there, old boy," said Lord 
Hauteville ; " and if you're as sharp set as I 
am, you'll be glad to be looking at something 
better than that rat-hole. I'm for grub. 
Come, Roger, let's push on." 

The next moment, to Edith's great relief, 
they were all gone save Hubert, who, perhaps 
conscious of her presence, remained sniffing at 
the door, and whining, too, until convinced 
that the men who had so terrified her must 
have reached the house. 

Edith came forth, and, rushing across the 
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crisp snow, through the shrubbery, and across 
the gardens into the conservatory, which com- 
municated with the state drawing-room, es- 
caped, unperceived by any one, to her own 
room. There she hastily changed her dress, 
smoothed her hair, made a suitable toilette, 
and fitted herself to attend to the summons of 
the breakfast-bell, which rang a muffled peal, 
out of respect to the presence of Death in the 
house, about a quarter of an hour after she 
had re-entered her room ; but before Edith 
went down to the breakfast-room, she entered 
Ida's boudoir, and, to her surprise, found that 
young lady flushed, excited, and in t^ars. 
Astonished at any emotion in one generally so 
impassive, Edith inquired what had happened 
to discompose her sister. To her surprise, 
Ida said, 

" Is it possible you do not know ? Haute- 
ville, our brother, our only brother — ^poor 
Brian of my nursery days, not yours— is come 
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back ! He was very kind to me when I was 
a little girl, and I am so fond of him. Oh ! 
I have often cried when I have been awake 
at night, to think that I did not know where 
he was, and that papa had forbidden him the 
house.'' 

Edith embraced Ida. She had no idea Ida 
could love anything or care for anybody. 

" Let us go down to welcome him, Edith," 
said Ida ; "I hear he is in the butler's pantry 
with old Malmsey and the steward. We dare 
not welcome him before mamma ; let us go 
down to tell him how glad we are to have 
him back again." 

Edith gladly agreed; and the two girls, 
entering the old butler's room, embraced the 
prodigal. Ida, the taller, finer woman, wept 
on his breast, to his great surprise; and Edith, 
the lovely sylph, looked up into his face to 
try to see something to love in it. In vain ! 
in vain ! The goodness Ida remembered had 
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been blotted out and blotched by habitual in- 
temperance ; but even he was a little touched 
by Ida's emotion, and he felt abashed at the 
thought how little he deserved her love. 
Meanwhile, the bald old butler stood at a re- 
spectful distance, his hands behind him, look- 
ing on ; and the steward, a jolly old fellow, 
peeped in at the door, well pleased to witness 
the prodigal's return. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

«( Murder most foiQ, as in tlie best it is ; 
But this most foul, base, and unnatural !^' 

Shakespeare. 

The Countess of Rockalpine, who habitually 
breakfasted in her own apartments, and 
seldom left them till the dinner-like luncheon 
was announced, ,was up betimes, out of com- 
pliment to the young Marquis. She was ex- 
quisitely dressed, her cheeks and lips were 
delicately tinted, and her still handsome face 
was sunny with smiles. She took her seat 
at the breakfast-table, and began, by a little 
flow of complimentary small-talk, to enliven 
the rather silent and somewhat gloomy party. 
No one who saw Lady Rockalpine looking so 
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pretty and so animated, smiling so sweetly, and 
so becomingly dressed, could have recognised 
the dull, sallow, discontented woman, who of 
late had never spoken but to scold, reproach, 
complain, or bewail herself— dressed richly, of 
course — ^for she had nothing that was not costly 
— ^but latterly without any attention to the 
becoming, or any interest in the appearance. 

Lady Ida, like her mother, made the most 
of her charms ; but Edith, without a thought 
of her appearance (for her whole heart, soul, 
and mind were engrossed by Arthur's peril), 
was the sole object of the Maquis's thoughts; 
and Roger Croft, whom Lord Hauteville had 
invited to breakfast at the Castle, as he had 
been so active in the fruitless search in the 
Black Wood, could hardly withdraw his crafty 
eyes from Edith's beauty. 

The family was not yet in mourning, and 
therefore Lady Rockalpine, who detested 
black, which was very unbecoming to her. 
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was dressed in a ruby velvet wrapper, 
trimmed with ermine ; and a Marie Stuart 
head-dress of point lace was matched by a 
collar and sleeves of the same. Ida was in 
lilac silk, and her hair exquisitely dressed; 
but Edith, who had hastily arrayed herself 
in what came first to hand, had yet, strange 
to say, never appeared to greater advantage. 
She was flushed with the excitement of her 
feelings ; her hair was brushed hastily off her 
fine forehead, and a black velvet Zouave 
jacket, and black glace silk skirt, set off her 
fair skin by the force of contrast. Edith 
could not bear to put on anything but 
black, while her grandfather lay dead in the 
Castle. 

Lord Rockalpine was silent and reserved. 
He seldom spoke at breakfast, and was gene- 
rally absorbed by the Times. He did not 
appear to listen to the conversation at all ; 
but had anyone been disposed to watch him. 
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a nervous twitching of his mouth and nostrils, 
and a deadlier pallor on his pale, plaster-of- 
Paris-like face, would have betrayed the 
interest with which he listened to the account 
of the search in the Black Wood, and to 
Hauteville's comments on the impertinence of 
some idle trespasser, in defacing one of the 
finest trees with initials and hieroglyphics. 

The Countess of Rockalpine, when break- 
fast was over, tried to persuade the Marquis to 
remain at the Castle. 

"The present melancholy state of things 
here," she said, " debars us all from music, 
billiards, or any other amusement worth speak- 
ing of ; but if you and Edith, my lord, will 
play a game of chess, I will bring my work 
and watch the game, and Ida and I will have 
a bet upon it." 

To Edith's great relief, the Marquis ex- 
cused himself (with extreme reluctance), for 
he longed to be with Edith ; but his dreadful 
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appointment must be kept, and so, with many 
apologies, he pleaded business, but begged 
leave to accept the challenge on some more 
favourable opportunity. Lady Kockalpine, 
upon this, exclaimed — 

" Let it be this evening, then. Marquis ! 
Nay, don't refuse. You must give us your 
company to dinner ; and after dinner I will 
back you, and Ida shall back Edith ; and I 
hope, for my sake, you'll give all your atten- 
tion to the game," she added, archly. 

And the young Marquis glanced at Edith, 
and said — 

" I will do my best. Countess ; but I will 
not promise an impossibility." 

The breakfast-party broke up, when the 
• Marquis and Eoger announced that they must 
set out at once for Dunstanburgh. Lord 
Hauteville felt that he ought to return to 
Marion, his bride, whom he had left, oflFended 
and alone, at the Mill Cottage ; but the com- 
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pany of Detective Meadows, with whom he had 
agreed to *^ crack a bottle " at the " Rockal- 
pine Arms," (while consulting what steps were 
to be taken about the attack on the Marquis,) 
was much more to his taste. 

"Marion was all very well," he said to 
himself, " and I was madly in love with her 
before I made her ^my lady' and my wife; but 
now she's an ill-tempered, fault-finding, quar- 
relsome bore, teasing me to own her, although, 
until my grandfather's will is read, and I'm 
independent of them all, it would be madness. 
I can't think what made me such a fool as to 
marry ! Now she's mine, I don't care a hang 
about her ; and as for beauty, her face and 
form, which seemed so bewitching, have no 
charm for me now. I declare, every maid 
about the Castle seems to me prettier than 
Marion !" 

Such ever is, sooner or later, the reaction 
in the heart and mind of the sensualist, when 
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once the object of his passion becomes his. 
And brief and evanescent as the empire of 
Marion over Hauteville, is that of personal 
beauty over the heart where love is ixpasamiy 
not an affection. 

The Marquis and Roger Croft gone, tht». 
Countess retired to her boudoir, to write to 
her *^ dear friends" about the *^ darling Mar- 
quis," her " dear Dunstanburgh," and to luxu- 
riate in the last terrible photographs of vanity, 
passion, and crime published by the younger 
Dumas. 
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